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THE EAVESDROPPER. 



PAR T I. 



CHAPTER I. 
IN BED. 

I HEAD been very ill — some people, I know, 
had said "dying" — for many days- Upon 
the whole, I had been inclined to agree with 
them. It had neither pleased nor displeased 
me to do so ; a pretty sure sign that my case 
was serious. 

"For who, to dumb forgetfulness a prey. 

This pleasing anxious being e'er resign'd, 
Left the warm precincts of the cheerful day, 
Nor cast one longing ling'ring look behind ?" 

inquires the poet ; to which I answer, " A 
good many people, and especially those who 
are half dead already." When we are very 
ill, it does not seem worth while to prolong 
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the unequal contest which Nature herself 
seems to be waging against us. "What 
must be, must be; and please, nurse, give 
me some more barley-water. '^ There is no 
subject upon which more rubbish has been 
written than on the thoughts of sick men. 
When the Destroyer seizes us in health and 
strength, and, like a policeman addressing a 
criminal, exclaims, "You come along with 
me,'' the case is quite different. We resent 
his brutaUty exceedingly, and, above all, his 
obstinacy in refusing bail. There must be, 
we think, some mistake somewhere; he is 
confusing us with Jones, our senior by ten 
years, or with Brown, who is a chronic in- 
vahd with a temper to match, and who real- 
ly ought to be sent for. But after lying here 
for weeks, between asleep and awake, "to 
cease upon the midnight with no pain," 
seemed no such very hard fate; or, at all 
events, I had learned to face it with tolera- 
ble indifference. I had no dear ones to leave 
behind me, wherein, as all medical testi- 
mony is agreed, lies the rub. "In an im- 
mense experience," writes a great physician, 
"I have never seen a patient distressed at 
dying, though often at the prospect of part- 
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IN BED. 3 

ing with those dear to him." For, indeed, 
men are not so sure as they would have us 
beheve of meeting with them again. 

Well, that has been spared me. I cannot 
say I have neither kith nor kin, but such as 
I have are very distant relatives, and they 
have always maintained their distance with 
fine judgment and excellent taste. One 
may love one's cousin as well as anybody 
else, but to love him because he is my cousin 
— ^because my uncle (whom I never liked) 
married my aunt (whom I positively dis- 
liked) — ^is a most illogical deduction. For 
my part, I am indebted to nobody save for 
my existence — ^a thing, as I have reason to 
believe, about to slip away from me, and 
one, moreover, which I don't think was even 
so much as in the mind of the donors. In 
times like these one must be excused for 
taking a practical view of matters. My par- 
ents would doubtless have provided for me 
if they could, but it was out of their^power. 
If it be true that God helps them that 
help themselves. Providence befriended me. 
I could say of myself, indeed, if I were going 
to stay in it, that I am well-to-do in the 
world. If it be asked how I made my mon- 
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ey — ^but nobody does ask when one has got 
it ; it is only when one has lost it, or never 
had any, that folks are curious and sympa- 
thetic. ("How could you be such a fool? 
How the deuce do you manage to get 
along?" and so on.) I say if you ask, how- 
ever, I must tell the truth ; with men in my 
condition there are few reserves, httle false 
pride, and no deUcacy whatever. I made 
my money by literature. 

Many will say, " Impossible !" and I admit 
that the operation is difficult — very different 
from an operation in the city, though so 
much smaller — ^but, nevertheless, I accom- 
plished it. I had not, indeed, made what is 
somewhat pompously called "an honored 
name " for myself, but I had made a name 
that was honored by, after all, the most im- 
portant person in any civilized community 
— one's banker. The circumstances of my 
case — I am not speaking of my physical 
condition, which is unhappily straightfor- 
ward enough, but of my literary fortunes — 
are rather curious, and seem indirectly to 
bear out Sir Francis Galton's views upon 
heredity. I had an uncle (the one I never 
liked) devoted to hterature, and whos© 
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IN BED. 5 

works made exactly the same impression 
upon the pubhc as my own — ^namely, none 
at all. The reason, too, was precisely the 
same — for they were never printed. 

If I don't make myself intelhgible all at 
once, my position must be my excuse for it ; 
I am writing in pencil, under the bedclothes 
— pen and ink being denied me by the doc- 
tor's orders, and the nurse an uncommonly 
sharp one. I don't use the term " cunning," 
which I heard her apply to ms the other 
day, when I was supposed to be under the 
influence of a narcotic pill — which I had 
slipped into my vest, like Jack the Giant- 
killer, and is now reposing under my pillow 
with the rest of them — ^because it is an of- 
fensive one, and recrimination just now is, 
I hope, far from my thoughts. 



CHAPTER II. 
RETROSPECTIVE. 

My family were agricultural; it was be- 
fore these bad times came, when to be " a 
little short of money" is more aristocratic 
than the gout, and suggests at onde some 
connection with the landed interest ; but, so 
far as we were concerned, they might just 
as well have already arrived. We had 
enough to Uve on, in a poorish way, and 
that was all ; there was no margin, and the 
outlook for the next generation was hope- 
less enough. I was an only child, but the 
phrase lacked the usual prosperous signifi- 
cance. I was a well-conducted youth 
enough, but I might just as well, as far as 
prospects went, have been the prodigal son ; 
nay, better, for he had at heart (though it 
was all over) the consciousness of having 
enjoyed himself. 

I may as well admit at once that I was 
not of much use on the farm. Whether 
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RETROSPECTIVE. 7 

this arose from the dehcacy of my constitu- 
tion, as my mother asserted, or from mere 
idleness, as my father said, or from some 
marvellous prevision of genius (as I myself 
am inclined to think) which told me that 
the farming business was played out and 
not worth while exerting one's self about, it 
is now useless to inquire. 

A great deal has been written about the 
attractions of husbandry, but in reality they 
are limited to the summer months. "False- 
ly luxurious, will not man awake ?" inquires 
the poet of the "Seasons" (who, another 
poet tells us, was so constitutionally lazy 
that he was once caught eating peaches off 
a wall with his hands in his pockets); but 
to get up before it is light to superintend 
the operations of agriculture in winter is 
a hateful duty, the very remembrance of 
which is disagreeable to me. It is true that 
in due time there are some interesting re- 
sults, the waving corn, the bearded barley, 
the new-mown hay ; but in the mean while 
it is like going behind the scenes of a thea- 
tre weeks before the first rehearsal. 

I much preferred to read about pastoral 
life in poems and novels, or to write about 
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it in mellifluous verse, to taking an active 
part in it. To be fond of reading was phe- 
nomenal in my family, but to write things 
" out of one's own head," as they expressed 
it, seemed to them nothing less than a por- 
tent. The parents of Dick, Tom, and Harry, 
my cousins, could boast, even more proudly 
than the Douglas (because they had no 
shameful exception of a Gawain to blush 
for), that no son of theirs had ever penned 
a line ; whereas I was constantly writing 
lines, and even Unes that rhymed with one 
another. Those horrid boys used to ride up 
to our house upon horses much too large 
for them, and inquire scornfully after Ned 
the poet. At a time like this I wish to say 
nothing against my own flesh and blood ; if 
they had not lived in the same parish we 
might have been better friends; but, as it 
was, they were much more near than dear 
to me. It was only my mother who under- 
stood (and even she but dimly) that I was a 
born genius. The editors of our county 
newspapers, though they had many oppor- 
tunities of being informed of the fact, show- 
ed themselves grossly ignorant of this by 
returning my MSS., while those of the met- 
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ropolitan magazines entered into a conspir- 
acy of silence. This, I am told, is one of 
their devices for promoting, or perhaps ob- 
taining, a circulation. They do not answer 
you, and rely upon your purchasing copies 
of their periodical in hopes of seeing your- 
self in print ; the whole of my pocket-mon- 
ey, except what was spent in stationery, 
went in postage. It is. all very well to talk 
about "hiving one's sweet thoughts and put- 
ting them in books," but it is much easier 
to do the first than the second. I hived 
enough of them to last for seven winters' 
reading, but they remained in manuscript ; 
there were stacks of them almost as big as 
those in our farm-yard, but they rarely went 
to market, or if they did they came back 
again, generally unpaid. Dick, the most ob- 
jectionable of my relatives, once inquired 
whether we insured them, like the ricks. 

When I came of age. Uncle Theodore sent 
for me, as he had done, at the same epoch, 
with all my cousins. It was quite under- 
stood that we went to him on trial, and that 
if we pleased him we should hear of some- 
thing to our advantage from his sohcitors 
after his decease. As I have already ob- 
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served, I never liked him, but it is only 
right and proper, as my readers will admit, 
when they come to know all, that he should 
have a few pages of description. He had 
l)een a son of the soil like the rest of us, but 
had fled from the plough — ^and the harrow 
— in early youth, and gone to sea, where, by 
some unknown means (though I always 
suspected piracy, and made him the uncon- 
scious hero of a good many tales of blood 
and treasure), he had amassed a consider- 
able fortune. After thirty years of absence 
he had returned to his native land, pur- 
chased the farm-house in Westmoreland in 
which he had been born, and retired there 
to end his days. 

It was a long way off from our place, and 
the railway fare was itself a consideration, 
but of course such a golden chance was not 
to be thrown away, though I felt it to be a 
very small one. Tom, Dick, and Harry had 
all gone in their turn to Burton Hawse, to 
be weighed in Uncle Theodore's balance, and 
been found wanting; and so far I didn't 
blame him; they were "wanting" in more 
senses than one ; but, on the other hand, I 
seemed to be still less likely to please him. 
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The virtues which were the passports to his 
favor, as he had already given out, were of 
the vulgarest description — DiUgence, Duty, 
Perseverance, and so on ; and of all his fel- 
low-creatures he most admired those who 
began hfe with half a crown in their pock- 
ets and died worth half a million. The half 
a crown I had got, though at twenty-one I 
could scarcely be said to be beginning life 
with it ; but as to Diligence and all the rest 
of it, the less a young farmer who never got 
up in the morning if he could help it, and 
preferred keeping up the parlor fire to any 
out -door occupation whatever, was cross- 
examined upon that point the better. The 
notion of Ned the poet going to try his 
chance with Uncle Theodore tickled indeed 
those of my relatives who had already un- 
dergone that ordeal exceedingly, without 
arousing one single spark of jealousy or ap- 
prehension. 

My mother, however, had her secret hopes, 
as I gathered from a reply I overheard my 
father make to her when speaking of my 
approaching visit: "What's the use of his 
knowing how to play his cards, when his 
uncle has not a pack in the house?" My 
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male parent was very literal and common- 
place, but by no means without a certain 
practical vigor. An example of it, which 
afterwards (people tell me) proved of great 
importance to me, took place at the very 
moment of my departure. My slender ward- 
robe had been stowed in a portmanteau and 
carpet-bag ; but a very large package, under 
which Joe the carter was staggering, was 
about to be added to them, when my father 
inquired what it contained. 

"It has some of dear Ned's last stories 
and poems, which he means to read to his 
uncle o' nights," replied my mother, with 
some pardonable pride. 

" Has it got anything else in it ?" 

" No." 

" Then give it here, Joe ;" and with an al- 
most superhuman exertion of his vast phys- 
ical strength, my father chucked it into the 
horse-pond. 






CHAPTER HI. 
UNCLE THEODORE. 

A man's amour propre is always more or 
less tender, and that of the hterary man es- 
pecially so; it may therefore be imagined 
what I suffered at having my immortal 
works thus treated by the author of my be- 
ing. Whatever editors and pubhshers may 
have thought of them, I had myself the very 
highest opinion of their value, and their loss 
might well have turned a proud young heart 
to gall ; it did not turn mine, however, per- 
haps because my nature was an exception- 
ally noble one, though it is fair to say that 
the consciousness of having rough copies of 
every one of those precious MSS. under my 
little bed at home may have had something 
to do with it. This, however, my father did 
not know; he is gone where there are no 
MSS. and I have long forgiven him ; but 
when I called to mind that he had heard 
them all read aloud from his son's lips I 

2 
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could only attribute his desire to prevent 
Uncle Theodore from enjoying the same 
treat to an unworthy jealousy. 

The station was a good way from Burton 
Hawse ; and a trap driven by a farm serv- 
ant had been sent to meet me. He was as 
taciturn as other members of his class, but 
had a habit of bursting out into guffaws of 
laughter, which a good deal discomposed 
me. 

" What are you laughing about, my good 
man?" I ventured to inquire, at the third 
explosion. 

"Master," he replied with cheerful frank- 
ness ; then added, as with an after-thought, 
" and yourself." 

By dexterous cross-examination I got out 
of him that what tickled him so was the re- 
flection that I was the fifth nephew whom 
he had driven to my uncle's house "on ap- 
proval ;" and now, as he understood (and ex- 
pressed it), he had got to " the back end " of 
the family. 

None of them had stayed beyond a week, 
except Harry, who had had the misfortune 
to break his leg (from one of the loose stone 
walls of the country having " toppled over " 
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him), and it was his impression, Giles said, 
that he should be driving me over that 
identical road, but in the contrary direction, 
within the same period at latest. 

" Uncle Theodore must be a very singular 
character," I observed. 

" He's just a Warlock," was his reply ; and 
not a word of further explanation could I 
ehcit from Giles. 

Burton Hawse was a compact farm-house 
built of stone that was not at all likely to 
topple over, the walls being immensely thick 
and the windows let into them so as to form 
broad seats, which supplied the place of 
chairs, of which there was a great scarcity. 
The place had no doubt been originally built 
for defence, though that anybody should 
have ever wished to acquire it proved the 
grasping disposition of the heroes of the old 
border wars. Its position as regards the 
picturesque left nothing to be desired, the 
mountain view on all sides being splendid ; 
but the only two sitting-rooms of which it 
boasted looked into the kail-yard, and the 
sole elevation they commanded was the 
midden. 

" Where no oxen are the crib is clean, but 
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much increase is by the strength of the ox," 
says the proverb, and judging from the state 
of that kail-yard, which I had plenty of time 
to contemplate, I drew favorable auguries 
of the state of its owner's exchequer. 

At last Uncle Theodore came in; an old 
man, of great height, but skeleton thinness, 
and with a fire in his eye that seemed to 
speak more of fever than vitality ; he had a 
long white beard, which, however, failed to 
impart its usual air of venerableness ; his 
expression was cynical, and when he was 
young and strong had been probably trucu- 
lent. 

" So you've come to try your luck with the 
childless old man, have you. Master Ned ?" 
was his first greeting. It would have been 
an embarrassing one enough in any case, 
but the harsh contemptuous laugh with 
which it was accompanied made it offensive 
in the highest degree. 

I was not a bold rider, and a very poor per- 
former at single-stick, but I was not without 
spirit; the consciousness of mental superi- 
ority to everybody (called by a limited and 
unappreciating circle my "conceit") had al- 
ways sustained me. 
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"Please to remember, sir," I answered, 
quietly, "that though you are my uncle" 
(here I heaved a sigh of genuine regret) 
" you are also my host." 

" What the devil do you mean ?" he roared. 
I saw he knew what I meant quite well, 
and answered, meekly, "Well, only that I 
have been here nearly an hour, and been 
offered nothing to eat." 

He laughed this time with some hearti- 
ness, and rang the bell for refreshments. 
Then he threw himself into a chair, and 
with his hands plunged into his breeches- 
pockets, rattled his money, and stared at me 
with cunning looks, like a moulting raven. 

He waited in silence till I had finished 
my repast, to which I did ample justice, 
. but without hurrying myself, for I perceived 
that conciliation would be utterly thrown 
away upon him, and then, with the curt 
invitation, " Come out," he led the way into 
the farm-yard. 

We visited the pigs, and were received by 
them in the usual way ; I never could un- 
derstand the satisfaction people seem to de- 
rive from calling upon these animals ; fork- 
ev'verha — ^grunts — is the most you get out of 
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them, and sometimes a great deal of rude- 
ness. From these we went to the cows and 
the horses; they looked round and then 
turned their . backs upon us, just as they 
did in the south. I neither felt nor pre- 
tended to feel the shghtest interest in any 
one of them. To do my uncle Theodore 
justice, he seemed equally unmoved by their 
attractions. 

" You can ride any of those you like," he 
observed, sententiously, when we had seen 
the last of them. I concluded he referred 
to the horses, though I should just as soon 
have thought of taking that liberty with 
the cows. 

" Thank you, I never ride," I rephed. 

"No more do I," said Uncle Theodore. 

Then we sauntered over the fields, both 
with our hands in our pockets, and looked 
over the sheep, and stopped at all the gates 
and looked over them^ and chewed straws, 
and "thought there would be a change in 
the weather presently," and had a regular 
' agricultural walk. 

"You don't seem to care much about 
farming, Master Ned ?" observed my uncle, 
when we got home again. 
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" I hate it," replied I, frankly. 

''So do I," said Uncle Theodore. 

Next to having a taste — and especially an 
amusement — in common, the entertaining 
a common dislike for what other people 
admire is the strongest bond of companion- 
ship ; it has indeed one advantage over the 
former in affording no ground for disagree- 
ment. My uncle and I never disagreed 
about hunting, or shooting, or riding, or 
driving, or walking, because we detested 
them all. We used to sit for hours smok- 
ing our pipes in the garden in the sun, 
never interchanging a word, but thinking, 
no doubt (I can answer for myself at 
least) a good deal about each other. We 
got on very well together in a negative 
sort of way; and of course, though the 
life was very dull, this was a satisfaction 
to me. It was clear since my uncle neg- 
lected his farm that his money did not 
come from that source. I felt more con- 
vinced than ever that it was derived from 
maritime speculation— piracy. Such is in- 
deed to this day my impression, though I 
have no proof of it, and it is fair to say 
that he had tastes and sentiments which 
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seemed to have little to do with " the black 
flag." 

"These broad acres," my uncle observed 
to me one day, indicating with a sweep of 
his gaunt arm his extensive, but to say 
truth rather barren territory, "have belong- 
ed to my race for three hundred years and 
more. Very few men can say that." 

" I have read of one man who could say 
it, however," I answered, dryly, "and who 
thought it an additional reason for selling 
them, since it was 'high time they went 
out of the family.'" 

My uncle tapped the ashes out of his pipe, 
and with unconscious plagiarism observed, 
"My sentiments to a hair. I bought back 
this ancestral domain in a moment of im- 
pulse, though in some respects it suits me. 
You have seen only one side of my charac- 
ter at present." 

I smiled a sickly smile ; what I meant it 
to say was " the bright side, I am sure. Un- 
cle Theodore," but it was not a very suc- 
cessful performance, which, as it turned 
out, was lucky. 

" Hitherto, Ned," he continued, " you have 
beheld me only as the boor." 
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I nodded. I ought to have shaken my 
head, but I had no time to reflect, and fol- 
lowed the dictates of nature. 

" You have doubtless concluded from my 
sullen taciturnity that there was nothing in 
me, and httle imagined that I was a far 
better scholar and greater student than 
yourself. You doubt me still, I see." (It 
was not a question of doubt, but of distinct 
denial, though I took care to hold my 
tongue.) "However, let that pass. The 
fact is, at first I mistrusted you. I thought 
your conceit and impertinence feigned, in 
order to arrive by a new route at the ob- 
ject in which others had failed. I now 
perceive that they are genuine and natural 
to your character. Nephew Ned, you are 
an honest man." 

Here he shook both my hands, as though 
to convince me that he was not paying 
me mere idle compliments, and drawing a 
huge key from the pocket of his shooting- 
jacket, invited me to follow him up-stairs. 
At the top of the house there was a door 
belonging, as I had imagined, to some lum- 
ber room, since I had never seen any one 
enter it, and into this apartment he led the 
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way. The existence of such a room in such 
a house gave me Httle less astonishment 
than Bluebeard's chamber must have af- 
forded to Fatima. It was lined with an- 
cient books from floor to ceiling ; from the 
latter, in place of a chandelier, hung a stuff- 
ed crocodile, and in one comer stood a hu- 
man skeleton with an hour-glass in its 
bony hand. 

" You have never seen anything Uke this, 
my young friend," he exclaimed, with a 
boastful chuckle, and surveying the scene 
with all the arrogance of the collector. 

" There is a print in Hogarth rather like 
it," I replied, in as indifferent a tone as I 
could muster, for the truth is I was rather 
frightened. 

"Always honest; honest to the last," he 
murmured, admiringly. I didn't at all like 
that phrase " to the last," which if not abso- 
lutely superfluous seemed to have a very 
unpleasant signiflcance. It began to strike 
me that my uncle, whom I knew to be 
shaky, was also cracked. 

" I dare say, now," he continued, cunning- 
ly? " you think I'm a conjurer or something 
of that sort ?" 
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The position was most embarrassing; to 
say that I thought him ''no conjurer," 
though perfectly true, might have aggra- 
vated him exceedingly, and to say I did 
think him one would be obviously unwel- 
come. I therefore took a middle course. 

" I think you are only pretending to be 
a conjurer. Uncle Theodore." 

"Right again, Nephew NedJ' he exclaim- 
ed, in high good-humor ; " and yet, can you 
believe it, there are fools about here who 
call me ' the AVarlock ?' " 

" Impossible !" I murmured, for of course 
I was not going to get the poor farm serv- 
ant into trouble, without doing myself any 
good. 

"They do," he asserted, confidently; "I 
took a fancy one morning to put on my 
astrologer's robe and cast Giles's horoscope 
for him, and — such a little thing will set 
a rustic's tongue wagging! — he has be- 
lieved me to be something uncanny ever 
since." 

This little incident was afterwards made 
the subject of dispute in a law court. It 
was absolutely adduced by those who denied 
my uncle's competence to make a will as a 
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proof of his being out of his mind; but 
my advocate most ingeniously demonstrated 
that the flowing garment embroidered with 
stars was an ordinary dressing-gown, the 
black familiar (stuffed) upon his shoulder 
the household cat, and the whole proceed- 
ing a well-intentioned though futile attempt 
upon my uncle's part to teach Giles the 
elements of Euclid. 

"Here you see," continued Uncle Theo- 
dore, pointing to the time-worn volumes 
around us, "the text-books of the old magi- 
cian's trade. You have heard about Soc- 
rates, no doubt ?'' 

I nodded ; I had read about him at school 
in the "Memorabilia," and was not likely 
to forget it. 

"Now, what is your opinion about Soc- 
rates r 

Here, again, was an embarrassing posi- 
ion, but I have always held that when no 
happy idea suggests itself of evading a 
difficulty, it is better — and easier — ^to speak 
the truth. 

" I believe him to have been a verbose old 
humbug," I boldly replied; "no person of 
genuine intelligence could have been so ad- 
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dieted to hair-splitting, or have put so many 
fooUsh questions." 

"Good boy! go to the top of the class," 
continued my uncle, approvingly. " His pre- 
tence of keeping a demon in attendance 
upon him — though, it is true, out of livery — 
convinces me that he was ostentatious at 
bottom. I have always pursued my studieig 
— as yet — ^without a demon." 

I did not feel quite so sure of that as I 
should like to have done. There was some- 
thing uncommonly like manslaughter in 
my uncle's eye as he made the boast ; and. I 
thought those little words, " as yet," might 
just as well have been left unsaid. 

"Here is another fellow," continued my 
uncle, pointing disdainfully to a well- 
thumbed volume, " whose vanity overshad- 
owed an otherwise illustrious life — Empedo- 
cles. He travelled some way on his road to 
the Great Secret, yet when, in hopes to per- 
suade the world he had discovered it, he 
threw himself into the volcano, he left his 
boots outside, and therefore deceived no- 
body." 

As it was evidently expected of me to say 
something, I murmured a few words about 
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the force of habit, and his thinking, perhaps 
(for the moment), that he was going to bed. 
But my uncle shook his head. 

" Cornelius Agrippa, yonder, went still far- 
ther on the right track. We read that he 
was accustomed not to leave his room for 
weeks, and yet had such an accurate knowl- 
edge of everything that went on without, 
that it was supposed to be communicated to 
him by his dog. Now, what is your expla- 
nation of that very singular circumstance ?'' 

"Well, upon my life, sir," I answered in 
desperation, for it seemed to me — though 
upon reconsideration (when in the witness- 
box) I found reason (and good reason) to al- 
ter my opinion — that Uncle Theodore was 
getting very mad indeed. " Upon my Ufe, 
sir, I think it was a lie." 

"A lie," repeated my uncle, frowning 
heavily; "you mean, of course, as regards 
the dog ?" 

"I thought you were speaking of the 
dog, sir." 

" To be sure. ' The dog it was that lied.' 
Where does that line come from? You'd 
better be quick, you dogH'^ 

Fortunately I was quick, and answered, 
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" Goldsmith," as though (to quote an immor- 
tal novelist) some one had been behind me 
with a brad-awL 

"Excellent youth!" cried my uncle, pat- 
ting me on the head. The blandishment 
did not deceive me. I think — I mean I 
thought at the time — if there had been a 
moment of delay in my reply he would 
have wrung my neck, or tried to wring it. 
I flatter myself he would have perished in 
the attempt; but what would have been 
\ the good of that, since (as I then surmised) 

he would have died intestate ? 

" Yes, Cornelius Agrippa was a good man. 
At the court of the Elector of Saxony he 
was once requested by Erasmus to call up 
Plautus from the dead, and exhibit him as 
he appeared in garb and countenance when 
grinding corn at his mill — as morbid a de- 
sire as was ever exhibited by any hterary 
character. Is there any parallel to it, I ask 
you — quick?" 

His impatience was frightful to witness. 

" Yes, sir, Mrs. Blimber, who thought she 
could "have died happy if she could only 
have seen Cicero iii his retirement at Tus- 
culum." 
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" Good ! I like a boy who is familiar with 
the ancient classics; my own memory is 
not what it used to be, and I forget about 
Mrs. Blimber. Those yonder are the works 
of Dr. Faustus ; it is my opinion that he was 
subject to illusions. He predicted his own 
death, however, with great accuracy, in 
which I have also been very successful — 
very. What do you say T 

" I said nothing, sir." (What covld one say 
beyond an ejaculation ?) 

" But you said, ' Oh !' " 

" And does not ' O ' stand for nothing. Un- 
cle Theodore r 

It was a poor jest (and not my own), but 
it saved me. 

"Here is the wisest and best of them," 
continued my uncle, taking a little volume 
from its shelf, and opening it with reverent 
hands ; " this is all that remains of ApoUo- 
nius of Tyana. He was the nearest to the 
Great Secret. You remember his noble 
speech to the tyrant Domitian ?' 

I nodded ; nobody can say that I told a he 
about it. 

"*It is not for myself that I speak,' he 
said ; ' my soul is invulnerable to your en- 
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mity, and it is not given to you by the gods 
to become master of my body. Whereupon^ 
we read, * lie precipitately disappeared^ Now, 
what do you think of thM f " 

"I think it was most sagacious of him; 
I should have done it myself, sir, if I 
could." 

" Quite right ; but in that reply you beg 
the whole question. You are young and 
strong, and should scorn to beg. The ques- 
tion is, with how much precipitancy did 
ApoUonius of Tyana disappear? Did he 
merely take to his heels, or vanish ? Upon 
this depends the answer to the momentous 
inquiry, *Did any of those necromancers 
and astrologers discover the Great Secret at 
all ?' For my part, I boldly answer ' No.' 
That was a stroke reserved for the hand of 
Gtenius : the greatest of all geniuses. I need 
scarcely ask you who tlmt is T 

I wished that he had not asked me ; I was 
in doubt, from his look of excessive compla- 
cency, whether he did not expect me to an- 
swer " You ;" but, on the whole, I thought 
it better and wiser to say, " Shakespeare." 

"Well, of course," he answered, to my 
great relief. " But who was the man who 
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found out that Shakespeare had discovered 
it ? Here is the man !" 

He drew himself up to his full height and 
smote his breast triumphantly. " I found it 
in that volume f here he pointed to a copy 
of Shakespeare's works. " I put it in that 
pot f here he touched with his finger a jar 
of enamelled copper. "And, after all, Tm 
afraid to touch a grain of it ;" here he sat 
down on the floor, and burst into tears. 

I was really sorry for him, and also sorry 
for myself, for it was clear, if poor Uncle 
Theodore continued in this state, that his 
testamentary intentions, however favorable 
to me and honorable to himself, would be 
valueless. Presently he got up, and with 
the observation, "This is weakness,'' held 
out his hand ; before I could take it, how- 
ever, he withdrew it. "I was forgetting," 
he said, "the day of the week, and was 
about to say good-by as if it was Friday in- 
stead of Monday. On Friday I am going 
away for a good long while. That is the 
date I have always fixed on for going away, 
in case I failed to find the secret. Ned, we 
shall meet again, and yet I cannot leave 
you my direction." 



\ 
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" Mackworth Praed/' I said, with a smile 
of recognition. 

"Yes; you are as fond of quotation as 
myself ; it is your damnable trick of itera- 
tion that endears you to me. Moreover, 
like myself, you have failed in Hterature. 
Of course, I could have published on my 
own account, but I was never such a fool as 
that I have written scores of MSS., and to- 
morrow I will begin reading them to you." 

I shuddered, but mustered up a smile. 

" I know what pleasure it gives a person,'' 
he added, "to hear another person read his 
works aloud." 

"Then I wiU read you my MSS., Uncle 
Theodore," I said, good-hjimoredly. 

"Gk)od heavens, no!" he rephed, distaste- 
fully. "If you had ever attempted such 
an outrage I would have left all my money 
to erect a golden statue of Shakespeare, to 
whom I have (almost) owed so much. As 
it is, since you are persevering, diligent, and 
easily satisfied (for you are satisfied with 
yourself, though you are a total failure), I 
have left it all to you. Now we will go 
down-stairs and have a cup of tea." 

He had recovered his usual manner, and 
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seemed to expect that matters would go on 
in their ordinary course. But I had made 
up my mind to leave Burton Hawse on the 
first opportunity, and that that opportunity 
should occur the next morning. I was cer- 
tain to get a letter from my mother by the 
first post, and in that letter, unless I was 
very much mistaken indeed, there would 
be, in her own handwriting — or something 
that would look very like it — an urgent 
summons for my return home. I was not 
going to be shut up with Don Quixote for 
another twenty-four hours. 

I had made a favorable impression on 
him, it seemed, which would certainly not 
be improved by my behavior as an audience 
of one to his proposed " readings." No hu- 
man being with any self-respect could stand 
them. Moreover (though this, as it turned 
out, was a hasty judgment), it struck me 
that Uncle Theodore was as mad as a March 
hare, and the sooner he was left to his 
necromancers and his Great Secret the bet- 
ter — and safer. 

My parents were not one whit more sur- 
prised to see me back again than if they 
had really summoned me home. My father 
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had all along expressed his conviction that 
I should return on his hands like a bad 
penny, and with no other addition to the 
family exchequer. It was not to be sup- 
posed, he argued, that Uncle Theodore would 
ever take to a lad who did not know a swede 
from a turnip — ^f or no one but myself had 
the least idea of the nature of our myste- 
rious relative's eccentricity. He had not 
taken any of my cousins into his confidence, 
nor did I think it necessary to enhghten 
my father upon the matter; a reticence 
upon which I had presently good cause to 
congratulate myself. 

My dear mother only observed she was 
sure I had done my best, and that it was 
not my fault that I had been dowered with 
a soul above mangel-wurzel. Of course 
she pumped me night and day with ques- 
tions, and well it was that I had the faculty 
(called by a much coarser name out-of- 
doors) of "making the thing that is not as 
the thing that is." Even as it was, how- 
ever, she had her suspicions, and expressed 
her beUef that there was some great secret 
somewhere in connection with Uncle Theo- 
dore — a remark that proved her sagacity, 
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and that theory of heredity which asserts 
intelligence to descend (in greatly increased 
volume) from mother to son. 

On Friday night we received news by 
telegraph that Uncle Theodore was no more. 
I was greatly moved, partly by regret, for 
(though I had never hked him) he had 
behaved far from unkindly to me, but chief- 
ly by the coincidence of date with that he 
had fixed upon for " going away for a good 
long while;" I also remembered what he 
had said of " having been very successful — 
very," in predicting the day of his own 
decease. I had not the least doubt in my 
own mind of his having caused his proph- 
ecy to come to pass, and though I enter- 
tained the strongest hopes that he would 
prove a man of his word in other respects, 
concealed them. The observations of Dick, 
Tom, and Harry at the lugubriousness of 
my aspect were only what were to be ex- 
pected. They wanted to know what was 
'^ the good of it," since it could never be re- 
ported in the proper quarter, and I was not 
thinking (they supposed) of going upon the 
stage. My mother said, "Our dear Ned 
has a tender heart." 
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"It may be lucky for him," was my fa- 
ther's reply. 

I regret to say that he hinted, though 
vaguely, at the last extremity to which 
famishing persons (who have refused to 
work for their own bread) have been occa- 
sionally reduced. 

On Monday morning, when I- got up 
much earher than usual to meet the post, 
things wore a very different complexion. 
A letter arrived from a lawyer at Appleby 
apprising me that his esteemed client, the 
late Mr. Theodore Browne, had left all his 
property, real and personal, to his nephew 
Edward Browne, "on account of his devo- 
tion to letters," and summoning me to Bur- 
ton Hawse to the funeral. 

It was thus that I became wealthy 
through Uterature — ^though not, I regret to 
say, immediately. Uncle Theodore's prop- 
erty was so considerable as to incite cer- 
tain members of his family, who had al- 
ways opposed themselves to his will, to 
dispute it in a law court. Justice triumph- 
ed (except that the costs of the trial, for 
some absurd technical reason, had to be 
paid out of the estate), and eventually I 
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came to my own; not only as regarded 
the mere money, but the esteem and ad- 
miration of all who knew me, with the 
trifling exception of my cousins. 

My father veered round like the weather- 
cock on our bam. 

" Upon my life. Master Ned," he said, with 
a quaint smile, "you have proved a cleverer 
fellow than we took you for, and taken 
your pigs to a better market than any 
of us." 

It was the first compliment in connection 
with farming matters he had ever paid me, 
and I was greatly touched by it. 

My dear mother confined herself to say- 
ing, " This is almost more than I expected 
of you, my darling," and a greater eulo- 
gium could hardly have been conferred 
upon me. 

Now that I am lying here upon my bed, 
it is a comfort to reflect that I behaved 
very handsomely to both those old people. 
They have long been dead, but I have not 
forgotten them; only just now my mind 
reverts more especially to Uncle Theodore. 
I never Uked him, but he always interested 
me immensely— especially in his character 
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of a Warlock. He evidently did not be- 
lieve in any of those old magicians, whose 
works must have cost him a pretty penny, 
but which, when I came to sell them, real- 
ized such very moderate prices; and yet 
he had as certainly got hold of something 
extraordinary, though not, as it were, by 
the right end. If he failed in discovering 
the Great Secret, he had at least found out 
that there was one. It was somehow, it 
seemed, connected with Shakespeare and 
a copper jar. 

By-the-bye, where was that jar? It had 
come to me with all the other rubbish from 
Burton Hawse, but I had never even looked 
at it since. There had been observations 
made at that trial which were very un- 
pleasant, and had caused everything con- 
nected with my uncle's hobby to be dis- 
tasteful to me. I now remembered that 
the jar had been locked up in the cupboard 
in my dressing-room. A sudden desire 
seized me to investigate it ; but how was I 
to get it ? My nurse had taken it into her 
head that I was dehrious, and if I was to 
ask for such an article it would corroborate 
this absurd suspicion. I knew perfectly 
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well that when she had hinted at my " cun- 
ning'^ she had referred to the simple yet 
ingenious devices which j^ersons "under 
control," as it is dehcately termed, make 
use of to obtain their ends. No sane man, 
of course, would dream of using such, but 
on the other hand, I wanted that jar. 

" Nurse," said I, in a faint voice, " I think 
if I was left quite to myself for an hour or 
so I could get a little sleep." • 

She came to the foot of the bed and re- 
garded me very sharply as I lay there, 
worn and weary, and with half -shut eyes. 
My ears, however, were as wide open as I 
could stretch them, and I caught quite 
distinctly what she was saying to herself: 
"I wonder what he is after now?" 

It was painful to think of such want of 
confidence in a fellow-creature, but it was 
clear that she suspected me of some art- 
fulness. 

"A little sleep," I murmured, faintly; 
" just a httle sleep." 

She drew down the bUnd, arranged the 
curtains, put away the sock she had been 
mending — confound the woman, I thought 
she would have never done messing about 
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— ^and at last shut the door behind her. I 
was out of bed Uke a sky-rocket, shpped 
into the next room, opened the cupboard, 
seized the jar, and had got it between the 
sheets with me, all within a couple of sec- 
onds. Pretty well, I think, for an invaUd 
who, among his other ailments, was sup- 
posed to be suffering from acute bronchitis ! 

The jar was of blue enamel and rather 
pretty, and I thought to myself, " If I ever 
get better, I will keep tobacco in this." But 
there was something in it already which 
Uncle Theodore had put there : a black and 
shining substance, the oleaginous nature of 
which had doubtless kept it moist for so 
many years. 

"I found it in Shakespeare," were his 
words ; " I put it in that pot, and now I am 
afraid to touch a grain of it." What had 
my revered relative the Warlock meant by 
that? I was not much of an agriculturist, 
as I have confessed, but I knew what a 
grain was, and there was not a grain of 
anything to be seen. Thinking how very 

« 

mad Uncle Theodore must really have been, 
I was about to replace the Ud, when I no- 
ticed a sUp of paper pasted on the inside. 
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A few words were written upon it very 
faintly, but which I made out with httle 
difficulty : " The receipt : I. Henry IV., ii., 1." 
There was a pocket edition of Shakespeare 
in my dressing-room, and I added it to my 
httle property under the bedclothes in a 
twinkling. To read a book was strictly for- 
bidden me, but surely one might verify a 
quotation. I looked out the passage with 
eager curiosity. " We have the receipt of fern- 
seed^ toe walk invisible^ 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE TRA.NSFORMATION. 

Here, then, without doubt, was the ex- 
planation of Uncle Theodore's "fad;" his 
" Great Secret " was the art of making one's 
self invisible, and he had flattered himself, 
though he had not had the courage to put 
it to the test, that he had really made the 
discovery. As to how he had made it, from 
that mere hint of Shakespeare's, I knew 
nothing; the ingredients of the receipt 
were of course his own, and could be pro- 
cured at pleasure, and he had contented 
himself with concocting a mere sample of 
the composition. 

It did not look like fern-seed at all, but 
the seed had doubtless been powdered and 
reduced to paste. Of course the whole 
thing was absurd ; but if, like Uncle Theo- 
dore, one had really , believed there was 
something in it, it was natural enough that 
a man should pause before venturing on 
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the experiment of tasting that paste. Sup- 
pose it did make one invisible, and one 
couldn't put in an appearance again? I 
was very fe,r (as will have been gathered 
from my account of myself) from being a 
conceited person— the last inan in the world 
to wish to cut a figure in it, or to place 
myself en evidence (I had had enough of that 
in the witness-box); but still one prefers to 
preserve one's identity, and at all events not 
to be sat upon, or trampled under foot, 
through not presenting an object recogniz- 
able by the human eye. To have a voice in 
everything where it was least expected 
would be very enjoyable, but to be a voice 
and nothing more would be carrying spir- 
ituality much too far. Sooner or later, if 
one had nothing substantial to back it with, 
one's voice would be no more listened to 
than that of conscience itself when one has 
once discovered that one can do all sorts of 
naughty things with impunit)^ . 

The idea, I repeat, of there being any kind 
of magic in the thing was absurd ; but still 
it was not without a tremor that I took a 
teaspoon from the table at my bedside, 
dipped it into the jar, and put the contents 
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into my mouth. The effect was most ex- 
traordinary. I felt at once as free as air. 
The nurse, as I have hinted, had entertained 
the monstrous theory that I was Hght-head- 
ed ; but she might have said so now with jus- 
tice. Every hmb was as hght as gossamer. 
It was possible that my opinion might still 
have had some weight with intelligent per- 
sons, but otherwise I was absolutely impon- 
derous. The sense of levity was so strong 
upon me that I actually shook the sheet in 
the expectation that the wind thus raised 
would carry me up to the ceUing ; but I re- 
mained just where I was, and a good deal 
weakened by the exertion. Of course there 
was no reason why I should fly; Uncle 
Theodore had not said one word about fly- 
ing ; but I felt a little disappointed. What 
fun it would have been to have been able to 
flutter about like a Japanese butterfly, and 
drop in on one's friends (from the ceiling) 
without hurting one's self ! However, one 
can't expect everything, and that some 
great change had happened to me was cer- 
tain. 

I left my bed like a feather escaped from 
the ticking, and was wafted (no other word 
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can express the lightness of my move- 
ments) to the pier-glass. It gave no reflection 
of me. I knew that I was much emaciated 
by illness, and of couree I had very httle on, 
but still there was sometldng of me to reflect, 
and here there was nothing. Just as when 
one gentleman wishes to ignore another he 
will affect an interest in all other objects 
but his late friend, the mirror took the most 
minute note of the bed and window on 
either side of me, and of the fireplace be- 
hind me, but it remained totally oblivious 
of me. The situation was unparalleled. I 
had been occasionally cut by broken glass, 
but never before by a whole one. The 
wardrobe was highly pohshed, but that also 
refused to take the slightest notice of me. 
I pulled up the bhnd and exhibited myself 
at the window, where my airy apparel 
would certainly — for it was mid-day — ^have 
attracted, I thought, at least the attention 
of the spectator ; a lady was passing by and 
she looked up, but it was only for an in- 
stant, and she hurried on. It wds clecir thai 
I was invisible! 



CHAPTER V. 

THE ANTIDOTE. 

It is impossible to depict the feelings with 
which this discovery overwhelmed me. In 
my early days, when I had dreams of a suc- 
cessful Uterary career, I had often imagined 
the waking up some fine morning " and find- 
ing myself famous," the cynosure of every 
eye ; but the contrary of that position, the 
being imperceptible to human sight, had 
never entered into my mind. There was 
an excess of modesty about it, which to say 
the truth was not quite in keeping with my 
character. Even that well-known personi- 
fication of seclusion, the violet by a mossy 
stone, was only lialf hidden from the eye ; 
and just for the moment I confess it seemed 
to me that that retiring flower had so far the 
advantage of me. One talks about " effac- 
ing one's self " for the benefit of others, but 
as a matter of fact it is never done, and I 

rather shrank from being made the first 
4 
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example of it. To " make one's self scarce ^ 
is also a common phrase, but it implies that 
one is at some time or another to reappear, 
whereas, so far as I knew, I might have be- 
come so rare — or rarefied — ^as never even to 
rejoice the heart of a collector of curios, 
though he is satisfied with so little. It was 
strange, though only another proof of the 
Vanity of Human Wishes, that though I 
had attained the ideal of my expectations, 
and passed into a state of ethereal existence 
absolutely unknown out of a fairy tale, the 
most pressing question on my mind was 
how the deuce I was to get back again into 
my old " form.'' 

That many novel experiences lay before 
me — and also a great deal of fun — was 
probable enough, but when I got tired of 
them, as I felt I should do, and wanted to 
be myself again, and to be recognized as 
such, for every one desires thM — spectafum 
veniuntj veniunt spectentiir ut ipsi — ^how exceed- 
ing unpleasant it would be ! I felt Uke an 
exceptionally nervous mouse who, having 
found its way into a trap full of good 
things, suddenly hears a little door fall be- 
hind him, and from that moment has no 
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appetite for those too dearly bought dain- 
ties ; he only wants to get out again. No- 
body would pity me, for nobody could " see 
anything " to pity in me. I was not " an ob- 
ject even for charity — ^but I intensely pitied 
myself." A good deal of sympathy has been 
wasted upon the man without a shadow, 
but to compare my case with his would be 
to compare the shadow with the substance. 
One might have said that he was literally 
" nowhere '' in the comparison, had not that 
been so much more my condition than his. 
However, as there was nothing to be done, 
and feeling uncommonly cold about the 
legs, I got into bed again, as being at least 
a more convenient place for reviewing my 
position. 

When the nurse came back it was clear 
that there would be a row. A woman can 
explain almost anything to her own satis- 
faction, but how would she account to her 
superiors for the absence of her patient? 
There was to be a consultation upon my 
case that very day between Sir Lucas Luc- 
ca, a man of European reputation, and Mr. 
Scratchwig (the great specialist on the cere- 
bellum) ; but, eminent as were their talents, 
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they could hardly prescribe for an invalid 
without seeing him. Would it be better, I 
wondered, to speak to the nurse or not ? 
She had a good deal of presence of mind, 
and might get over my absence of body 
under the (unfortunately mistaken) idea of 
its being temporary, but if I was to say I 
was there, when I was not, it might be the 
death of her. It was a satisfaction, of course, 
to feel that I had not lost my consideration 
for others, but that, alas, was not a material 
reflection, which was what I wanted. 

And now — it was very strange, consider- 
ing my apprehensions for the future, though 
we all know how httle those move us when 
we have the toothache, or an inverted eye- 
lash, to distract our thoughts from them — I 

became conscious of a most unpleasant taste 
in my mouth ; that receipt of Uncle Theo- 
dore's, as is the case with most medicines of 
great power, was exceedingly nasty. There 
was a sugar-basin on my bed-table, and I 
took a lump, which nearly choked me — for 
at that instant the dressing-room door 
opened. 

It was, of course, the nurse, and I heard 
her say, " Drat him, if he hasn't been out of 
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bed, and pulled the blind up !" in a grumpy 
undertone. I felt, however, no anger against 
the poor woman, but only thought of the 
terrible surprise that was awaiting her. She 
stood in the door -way between the two 
rooms, and stared at me with an expression 
of countenance I had never seen her wear 
before. 

" I really think, Mr. Browne," she said, in 
a tone of dignified reproof, "that you had 
better cover yourself up a little more." 

Suffused with blushes, I dived under the 
bedclothes. 

" In your state of health," she continued, 
in a mollified tone, " you should be very par- 
ticular not to run the chance of catching 
cold." 

I knew that, of course, but, as far as she 
was concerned, I had thought it did not sig- 
nify two-pence whether I was out of bed or 
in. How grateful I felt to that excellent 
woman for her censure no tongue can tell, 
for it convinced me that I was not invisible. 

Indeed, I had now become conscious of 
having recovered my density as suddenly as 
I had lost it. But how had I accomphshed 
this ? I looked again very carefully at the 
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words written on the lid of the jar, and 
after the Henry IV., ii, 1, 1 thought I could 
make out with infinite difficulty the figures 
IV., ii. They were much fainter than the 
others; the hght through the sheets was 
not adapted for such investigations, and of 
course I dared not let the nurse see what 
I was about. Then I turned to the place 
indicated in the play, and continued to read 
through the whole scene. Never surely was 
the verification of quotation attended with 
such difficulties, and when I had finished 
nothing came of it. It was the scene in 
which Prince Hal proposes to chaff the 
waiter, and there was nothing in it about 
fern-seed. True, but there were two refer- 
ences (which seemed almost as much out of 
place) to sugar. 

This has much puzzled the commentators, 
none of whom had at that time discovered 
that all Shakespeare is a cryptogram de- 
vised to save his Bacon. To what end did 
the waiter give him the sugar? asks the 
prince. And well may he ask it. Nobody 
knows — except me. It was not a mere com- 
pliment, as most people think; it was the 
complement of the receipt for fern-seed. 



\ 
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The taking of that lump of sugar had given 
me body again, and would probably always 
do so. 

" There's plenty sugar somewhere in the 
world," sings somebody, and as a matter of 
fact it can be got at every grocer's. It gives 
one gout, they say, but that would be mere- 
ly another item added to my compUcation 
of ailments, and such a risk was nothing in 
comparison with the one I had so lately haz- 
arded with so hght a heart. I had not only 
discovered the Great Secret, but how to use 
it ; the way in and the way out. My dear 
mother was right in always thinking me 
such a very clever fellow. I was not a con- 
ceited man, but one caii't get over facts, 
even when they tell in one's own favor, and 
I felt that Newton himself (to use a sport- 
iQg expression of my cousin Dick's) was 
" not in it," when compared with me. He 
had discovered the theory of gravity, but I 
had discovered the theory of Levity and 
Gravity — ^and also the practice — ^in less than 
five minutes ! 



J 



CHAPTER VI. 
THE CONSULTATION, 

"The doctors will be here directly," ob- 
served the nurse, "but I shall not say any- 
thing about your having been out of bed." 
She spoke in a most gracious tone, but it 
did not deceive me ; I knew that it was for 
her own sake that she was going to be so 
reticent, and repUed with a demure wink. 
This obviously alarmed her. I thought it a 
good opportunity for making terms with 
her, for, so to speak, getting leave of ab- 
sence in case I should have a fancy for ex- 
perimentalizing with the Secret. 

" I shall hold my tongue," I said, " if you 
hold yours ; let mum be the word for both 
of us. When I go away from here I don't 
want you to miss me." 

" Oh, dear me, Mr. Browne, but we should 
all do that," she answered, with a little 
break in her voice intended for pathos (she 
could put that "break" on at pleasure). 
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" Nobody will miss me except you," said I, 
severely, " or at all events not so much." 

This silenced her, and though I was not 
quite sure she had understood my meaning, 
I thought it best to close the subject. 

Presently the doctors came up-stairs and 
sent the nurse away. 

Sir Lucas Lucca took up his station on 
one side of the bed, and Mr. Scratchwig on 
the other. Sir Lucas was a tall and portly 
gentleman, with a voice of honey, and eyes 
that glowed through his gold-rimmed glass- 
es with a sort of moonUght benevolence. 
Mr. Scratchwig was short and thin, with the 
voice of a nutmeg-grater and eyes like gim- 
lets. They asked me questions, to which I 
answered nothing. It was their business — 
for which they were to get three guineas 
apiece — ^to say what was the matter with 
me, and not mine. They pounded me about, 
and tortured me a good deal, but I remained 
obstinately mute. 

" You are better, sir," said Mr. Scratchwig, 
sharply. His tone was so very menacing, 
and his genius in finding out I was bet- 
ter (when he had never seen me before) 
impressed me so vividly, that I could keep 
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silence no longer ; still I was not going to 
agi'ee with him. 

" Tm worse," I murmured, faintly. 

"You think so," said Sir Lucas, with a 
heavenly smile. "That's a good sign, my 
dear sir." 

It was obviously useless to converse with 
learned persons of this sort any more ; and 
I didn't. 

They left the room to talk over my case 
together in the next apartment, and a pas- 
sionate desire seized me to make a third in 
their consultation. I swallowed a spoonful 
of the magic mixture, and floated in after 
them hke swan's-down ; an instant later, and 
I should have been smashed hke a periwin- 
kle in the closing door ; as it was, my night- 
gown was shut in it, and imprisoned me. 
Here was a position ! Though I could not 
be seen, it was evident that I was not im- 
palpable, as I had supposed. When they left 
the room they would find me out, though 
only to a certain extent, and in quite a dif- 
ferent sense from what would be the expe- 
rience of the nurse. I softly opened the 
door and set myself free. 

"These houses are very badly built," ob- 
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served Mr. Scratchwig, closing it with a 
bang. 

"A pretty room, too," observed Sir Lucas, 
sweetly ; " nice pictures these — ^very nice." 

He was examining the works of art that 
hung on the walls through his gold-rimmed 
glasses. "Our patient yonder had some 
taste." , 

What did he mean by "had," confound 
him? I had as much taste as ever, and 
was sorry for it, for I had swallowed a 
larger quantity of the mixture than before ; 
and of course, if I had brought any sugar, 
which I had had no time to do, I dared not 
have taken it. 

" This is Windermere," he went on, com- 
placently. " You know the Lakes, of course, 
Scratchwig? A lovely district." 

"Devilish damp, though," observed the 
other. "That's where I caught my cold 
last year. I hate a cold." 

"I suffer from colds myself," said Sir 
Lucas, sympathetically. "My bronchial 
tubes are easily affected. If these east 
winds continue I shall run down to some 
warm place or another for a day or two." 

" I thought you always sent your people 
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to cold places, above the snow-line, for their 
bronchial tubes?'' 

" Patients, patients," said Sir Lucas, soft- 
ly, as though he were saying, "Don't let 
us hurry." 

"To be sure, that's different. They are 
safe to come back to you, are they not? 
except — ^" 

Here the other coughed so loudly that I 
lost the conclusion of the sentence, to which, 
nevertheless, Sir Lucas seemed to address 
his reply. 

" By-the-bye," he said, " that reminds me 
of the case of our friend next door." 

It was about time that something did ; 
for hitherto, though these learned gentle- 
men had talked of their own ailments, 
they had not said one word about mine. 

"We know, of course, what our friend 
Jones thinks about it," continued Sir Lu- 
cas. 

" Ought to be here," growled Mr. Scratch- 
wig. 

" Well, no doubt ; but this I will say for 
Jones, that directly a case becomes difficult 
he hands it over to somebody else. ^Re- 
sponsibihty Jones,' we used to call him, you 
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remember, because he would never take 
any.'' 

"Quite right, too," observed Mr. Scratch- 
wig; "lucky for him." 

This eulogium upon my own medical ad- 
viser was not very gratifying, but I was 
much too angry upon my own account to 
think of Jones." 

" And now about Mr. What's-his-name — 
yes, Browne," said Sir Lucas, with the 
cheerful air of a man who finds his mem- 
ory as good as ever. " An interesting case." 

*' Scarcely in yoiir sense," smiled Mr. 
Scratchwig. 

It was rather a personal pleasantry, for 
Sir Lucas had been at one time a fashion- 
able accoucheur, and had brought as many 
persons into the world as he had sent out 
of it. He now restricted his attentions in 
that line to princesses only, and eschewed in 
a general way that branch of the medical 
business. He not only ignored the other's 
observation, but there was a perceptible 
diminution of blandness in his tone as he 
continued, " I am inclined to think Jones's 
view of this matter is the right one, Mr. 
Scratchwig." 
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" You have anticipated what I was about 
to say myself, Sir Lucas," said the other, 
with obsequious acquiescence ; he was mak- 
ing haste, it was clear, to atone for his little 
mistake. Apology, however, of any kind 
was distasteful to his nature, and the ne- 
cessity for it (for on no other ground can 
I explain what followed) had soured him. 
"The probable issue of this affair is not 
altogether to be deplored," he continued. 
"A narrow and sullen nature. Did you 
happen to observe the expression of his 
eye ?" 

It was fortunate that Mr. Scratchwig 
could not see it at that moment, or the fact 
that I shook my fist within half an inch of 
his nose. 

"/ saw it," said Sir Lucas, smiling. "It 
is one of those cases where one would rath- 
er be the doctor than the nurse." 

"Very good, very good !" cried Mr. Scratch- 
wig. "How I envy you that admirable 
quality of always saying the right thing 
in the right place ! However, it won't last 
long — I mean as regards Mr. B.," he added, 
precipitately. 

And this was the man who had said. 
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"You are better, sir," and insisted upon 
it. 

" We had better say, I suppose, ^ the same 
treatment V " observed Sir Lucas. " It can't 
signify much, and it would be only fair to 
Jones.'' 

"By all means; the same treatment, un- 
less there are more complications, though 
that there can scarcely be. You seem to 
be very sweet upon that Windermere, Sir 
Lucas." 

The great physician was again regarding 
it through his glasses. " Yes ; do you know 
anything about the disposal of the property 
— ^the pictures, for example ? Ar^ they like- 
ly to be in the market ?" 

" I'll ask Jones, and drop you word," said 
Mr. Scratchwig. 

Here there was a knock at the door, and 
an agitated voice without cried, " Gentle- 
men ! good gentlemen !" 

"Just what I expected," observed Mr. 
Scratchwig ; " he's beyond control." 

This was not quite the case, though I was 
certainly extremely impatient to get back 
to my room without, so to speak, a row. I 
opened the door, which they thought the 
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nurse did, and the nurse thought they did, 
and, slipping past her, was in my bed and 
had swallowed a lump of sugar in half a 
second. While I was " putting flesh on," as 
the prize-fighters say, or (more scientifically) 
changing from what was of no parts and 
no magnitude to a sohd, I listened to what 
was being said outside. " Grood gentlemen, 
he's gone !" sobbed the nurse. 

" Well, well, we must all go," said Sir Lu- 
cas, consolingly. (He was thinking of how 
he should possess himself of that picture of 
Windermere, I hieio.) 

"He ought not to have done that," said 
Mr. Scratchwig, severely ; " I had given him 
ten days." 

" But you don't understand, gentlemen," 
exclaimed the nurse; "he's not dead, but 
fled, and nobody knows where he's got 
to." 

This brought them both into the room at 
once, where they found me lying (literally 
enough) in bed, gazing at the ceiling with a 
placid smUe. 

"Why, he's got back again!" cried the 
nurse ; " well, I never !" 

" At all events, I hope not often," said Sir 
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Lucas, rebukefully. The two doctors ex- 
changed significant looks. 

"You're wrong," said I, "both of you. It 
isn't that." 

" It isn't whatV^ gasped Sir Lucas. 

" It isn't drink, as you, think. She's a 
total abstainer." 

The poor nurse cast a grateful look at me 
(for she did hke her sherry at meals), and 
began to whimper. 

" You are overwrought, my good woman," 
said Sir Lucas, kindly. "It's a very trying 
case for you, as we have just been admit- 
ting." 

" She's going the same way as he is," whis- 
pered Mr. Scratchwig, confidentially. "It 
often happens when the cerebella are sym- 
pathetic." 

" Good heavens ! what, both of 'em ?" mur- 
mured Sir Lucas, in tones of unconcealed 
alarm. 

Mr. Scratchwig nodded. " It may be only 
temporary ; but it is a clear case of delusion. 
Look here," he said, turning to the nurse, 
"you're a cup too low, and I advise you 
to take a Httle stimulant." ("When we're 
gone," put in Sir Lucas, hastily.) " A glass 

5 
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of sherry or two with your meals won't 
hurt you.'' 

I nodded. Scratchwig was right there; 
they never had hurt her. 

" There, you see, Mr. Browne agrees with 
me," he continued, sardonically. "We've 
nothing to say against you, nurse, I assure 
you. You are not so used to these httle 
affairs as I am." Then dropping his voice 
(but / heard him), he added, " You mustn't 
be alarmed if you lose your patient occa- 
sionally. I have no doubt he got between 
the mattresses. Very Ukely he'll swarm up 
the chimney some day. They're very cun- 
ning. Come, Sir Lucas, I think we have 
done all that can be done — ^humanly speak- 
ing — for our patient to-day." And off they 
went. 



PAET II. 



CHAPTEE I. 

A DOMESTIC IDYL. 

Upon the whole, everything had gone well 
for the amusement I had promised myself, 
not indeed of "seeing ourselves as others 
see us" (for nobody could see me), but of 
hearing myself spoken of as others heard. 
The two doctors, it was true, had hardly 
spoken of me at all, confound them ; but 
my personal friends would of course express 
themselves on that interesting subject with 
candor and abandon. What fun it would 
be ! What a touchstone it would afford of 
the genuineness of their regard, of which, 
however, I had no reason to entertain a 
doubt. Upon looking back on a long and 
well-spent life, I had really nothing, to speak 
of, to be ashamed of. (There were things 
here and there, it is true, but as I have just 
observed, not things to speak of.) I was be- 
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come a sort of Asmodeus, though of course 
I could not take the roofs of people's houses 
off, which would, moreover, have been an 
invasion of the sanctities of domestic life. I 
was not, I flattered myself, a person to abuse 
my position as he did. My friends could 
trust me, though the usual addition, " as far 
as they could see me," was in my case su- 
perfluous. 

I say everything had gone well for my 
little scheme, for the nurse had been warned 
not to put herself in a state of anxiety about 
any disappearances on my part, and could 
comfort herself with the conviction that I 
should presently turn up somewhere, though 
it might be in a very unexpected place. 
She had had, however, enough, poor thing, 
as I reflected, with my usual consideration, 
of hide-and-seek for that day ; and, moreover, 
I was rather exhausted. Light as I was, I 
had had to hop about with a great deal of 
agility, and after nine weeks of illness (in- 
cluding, moreover, some "wandering") I was 
a Uttle tired with my exertions. However, 
Mr. Scratchwig would have been right now 
in saying, " You are better, sir," for the doc- 
tors' visit had (as indeed it ought to have 
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done at six pounds six) done me a great 
deal of good. It had given me " tone," a 
thing very highly valued by all educated 
persons, or at all events by all persons in 
the educational line of business. A healthy 
glow, with a Uttle moisture in it, suffused 
me. As for those "ten days" Mr. Scratch- 
wig had given me, I, so to speak, threw the 
gift in his face, hke a too cheap present. I 
felt I was going to be a blessing to man- 
kind for a protracted period. 

My mind was full of kindly thoughts. I 
even wondered how Cousin Dick and the 
rest of them were getting on, and forgave 
(or at least forgot) his desperate though fu- 
tile attempt to deprive me of Uncle Theo- 
dore's legacy. He was Uving in some un- 
fashionable part of town, doubtless a prey 
to remorse. 

Then my mind reverted to Angelina Spiff- 
kins — a ridiculous name, which I had gener- 
ously entertained the notion of changing for 
her. Old Spiffkins — dear me, why did I say 
old? Lake most convalescents, I had obvi- 
ously thought myself better than I really 
was, or I should never have used such an 
adjective. My brain was not in its normal 
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state. Old SpiflOmis was no older than my- 
self, and perhaps even a Uttle younger. He 
had called and left his card at the begin- 
ning -of my iUness, "with kind inquiries 
from self and daughter." It was rather a 
commercial phrase, no doubt, but then he 
was commercial. A great traveller, though 
he didn't belong to the Travellers' Club. 
People had warned me against marrying 
beneath me. Pooh, pooh! Angelina was 
very young, and still growing. Take fifteen 
from fifty -five, and what remains? The 
difference was not worth thinking about. 

What did the divine Shakespeare, to 
whom I had just become indebted for the 
Great Secret, say about that ? 

" Let still the woman take an elder than 
herself." He doesn't say how much, but 
presumably the elder the better. (He had 
tried the other way himseK, as we know, 
and found it a complete failure.) If merely 
to have a husband to love is a satisfaction 
to a young person, to be able to look up to 
him as a father also (or even a grandfa- 
ther), must be her ideal indeed. There was, 
it was true, some young man in the War 
Office — ^the nearest approach to the military 
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she could get — on whom Angelina was sup- 
posed to be sweet, and who on one occa- 
sion had been exceedingly rude to me ; but I 
would not think of him now. I would only 
think of Angelina by herself — or with my- 
self. 

Then there were my friends at the Club 
— ^Eawhngs, Dashwood, Seymour, and the 
rest ; how amusing it would be to be with 
them, as it were, and yet not of them! 
How often we write to friends in foreign 
parts (to whom one never knows what to 
say, they are so completely "out of it"), 
"I am always with you in the spirit!" 
Well, now this was really going to happen. 
We four generally used to lunch together 
at the club, and I made up my mind to 
make one of the party to-morrow. 

Accordingly, as soon as I had had my 
beef -tea and so on, next morning, I felt 
pretty fit, and said to the nurse, " If you'll 
leave me alone till I ring the bell, I think 
I could get a nice long sleep." 

She shook her head, and murmured some- 
thing about " once bit, twice shy." 

" No, nurse," I said (for I hate hypocrisy), 
^^youWe not shy." (Nor, I beheve — not to 
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speak of "twice'' — had she ever been.) 
"You needn't be nervous about me, or, if 
you are, you can take just a little stimulant. 
Doctor's orders, you know, and you do 
sometimes, don't you? Let me have my 
way and you have yours, and let us say 
nothing about either of them to anybody. 
Come, be off!" 

I was sorry to have to speak in such a 
menacing manner to a female, but it was 
absolutely necessary, because I was going 
to get up. 

She trotted off like a lamb, taking her 
sherry with her. I took a dose of my 
magic mixture, dressed myself, put a lump 
of sugar in my pocket for emergencies, 
and shimmered down-stairs. As I stopped 
in the hall for my hat and umbrella I heard 
voices in the study. Was it possible more 
doctors had come? The door was ajar, 
and I pushed it open and shpped in. In 
my favorite chair was sitting my confiden- 
tial servant Welsf ord (the most respectable 
hohing man I ever saw), and on the foot- 
stool beside him sat the house-maid. With 
one hand he held my morning paper, which 
he was reading aloud to her, and with the 
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other he " toyed with the tangles of Jemi- 
ma's hair." They were engaged, I knew, 
but I had never seen them so particularly 
so. It was quite an idyl — and they would 
probably have justified it on the ground 
that during their master's illness they had 
nothing else to do. Still they should not 
have done it in the study. 

"This, I think, Jemima, my own," he 
was just saying, "will suit us to a T." 
Then he read out of the paper, in a voice 
broken with emotion or other causes, '^Pretr 
ty Village Public^ with Fly business attached; 
genuiTie home / rieat garden^ piggeries^ stabling ; 
sound living ; spirits free; sacrifice through do- 
mestic affairs. Only £100 cash down. Sams 
hands thirteen years. Rare chance. Apply 
early!^'^ 

" What do you think of that, eh, my dar- 
hn'?" 

" It sounds beautiful, Thomas, especially 
the ^genuine home.' But I don't under- 
stand it quite all. What do they mean by 
'sound living?'" 

What, indeed ? If Thomas could explain 
that to her — and me — I made up my mind 
to forgive him everything. . 
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" Well, a sound living, Jemima, my own,'^ 
he answered, " is of course a sound living ; 
they could not say a living sound, you 
know; that would be nonsense. Here it 
is again, in another publican's advertise- 
ment, and here again." 

" But what does it mean^ Thomas T 

She was resolute as well as importu- 
nate. The poor man knew, as well as I 
did, that to confess his ignorance would be 
fatal to his future prospects. She would 
no longer look up to him as she was cer- 
tainly doing now. She would say to her- 
self " What's the use of asMn' Thomas any- 
think?" The perspiration stood upon his 
manly brow. 

"It's a term used in the trade, my dar- 
linV he answered, desperately. "When 
you're a landlady — and a very pretty one 
you'll make — ^you will know all about it. 
But I can't tell you till we're married. It 
wouldn't be proper." 

" Lawk a mercy !" said Jemima. 

He had accomplished his object; it was 
impossible that she could question him on 
that point any further ; but the effort had 
been almost beyond his powers. I felt that 
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it would have been quite beyond mine, and 
forgave him everything. 

" Then there's * spirits free,' " she contin- 
ued; "what does that mean? It does not 
mean, surely, that you will get your gin and 
brandy for nothing, as you do now f " 

I didn't like those last words, which her 
tone seemed to put in itaUcs, at all. What 
did she mean ? I wondered. 

"No, no, lovey. 'Spirits free' means — 
well, one's spirits in such an ehgible pubUc 
cannot of course help being free. It is ' the 
My business attached' that does it. Then 
think of the 'piggeries and the stabling,'" 
he went on hurriedly, "and the 'sacrifice 
through domestic affairs ;' why, that neat 
garden must be a perfect Heden, and oh, 
how 'appy me and my Heve wiU be in it ! 
Won't us ?" 

Here ensued a love passage, not inappro- 
priate as an illustration to those " spirits 
free" Mr. Welsford had so poetically ex- 
plained. 

"'Same hands thirteen years?'" contin- 
ued the persevering Jemima. " Why in the 
name of goodness should they expect other- 
wise? There's nothing to boast about in 
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that ! Why, IVe had the same hands for 
thir — I mean for nearly five-and-twenty 
years." 

"No, no, Jemima What they mean is 
that the country air about that inn is so 
clean and bright that there is not a speck 
of dirt about it. *Same hands for thir- 
teen years ' means that they have never 
had to wash their hands during all that 
time." 

"Nasty creatures! they ought to have 
washed 'em, whether they wanted it or 
whether they didn't," exclaimed Jemima, 
with just indignation. 

He would fain have assuaged it as before, 
but at present she was evidently less bent 
upon blandishments than business. 

"Then there's the '£100 cash down,' 
Thomas, which I fear will prove the great- 
est puzzle of all to us." 

"Well, you see, we've got a little money 
of our own, Jemima dear." 

"I have got a little money of my own," 
was the dry rejoinder ; " you lost yours over 
the last Derby." 

This reminder made the respectable Wels- 
f ord's mouth twitch as though it were bri- 
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died with bit and curb, and he had been 
suddenly pulled up. 

" But it will be all the same then^ my dear- 
est darhnV he murmured, persuasively. 

"All the same when? A hundred years 

hence of course it will, if that's what you 

mean. I don't understand you." 

y " But surely, dear, when we're wedded — 

* *With all my worldly goods' — ^no, I don't 

mean that exactly, but what is mine will 
then be yours, and what is yours will be 
mine. It's in the Service." 

"Then we'll be wedded at the Register," 
was the calm reply. My admiration for 
Jemima, with her good-sense and unswerv- 
ing resolution (notwithstanding her shaky 
f position on the footstool) exceeded even that 

I entertained for her beloved object. If she 
had told him she meant to take advantage 
of the Married "Woman's Property Act I 
should not have been the least surprised. 
What an insight had my marvellous gift 
afforded me into the growing intelligence of 
the lower orders ! What a master of fence 
(in dialectics) had the man proved himself 
to be! what a miracle of prudence the 
maid! 
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"Well, as it happens, it doesn't signify, 
Jemima, my own," he continued, after a 
longish pause. "I may as well let you into 
a Httle secret, which I had intended to be a 
pleasant surprise to you ; but since all will 
then be bliss you wiU never miss it. Master 
is going to provide for me." 

Here was news indeed. I listened with 
as great curiosity as Jemima herself for 
what was coming. 

" Master is not half a bad fellow, notwith- 
standing what people say, and now that he 
is growing near his end he's softening." 

"That's what I heard the cook telling 
her pohceman," observed Jemima. " I can't 
abide the woman, and wouldn't demean 
myself by asking questions of her, but I un- 
derstood her to say as his brain was going." 

" Pooh, pooh, not a bit of it. Don't you 
believe a word about his being queer in his 
mind. It's only his heart as is softening. 
* Welsf ord,' he says the other day, when I 
went up to ask after him, ' I'm not long for 
this world, and I shall be 'appier, in leaving 
it, to feel as you are provided for. Wills 
are chancey things which people are some- 
times wicked enough to disturb.'" 
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" He was thinking of how he got his own 
money, I suppose," remarked Jemima, sim- 
ply; "I have heard cook say that it was 
touch and go with him because he inherited 
something from his uncle besides the prop- 
erty." 

How people talk even below-stairs ! The 
idea of Cousin Dick's abominable contention 
having permeated even to my own kitchen ! 
Good Welsford, however, at once took up 
the cudgels for me. 

"Never you mind as long as it wasn't 
' go,' Jemima, and I do beg that you will 
put away from your mind, for both our 
sakes, the notion of master having any- 
thing the matter with his. * Wills are 
chancey things,' said he, ^ so when I am gone 
I authorize you to take out of my desk five 
twenty-pound notes you'll find there.' " 

They were there, though I didn't know he 
knew it ; to that hmited extent he was tell- 
ing the truth. 

" ^ You've been a good and faithful serv- 
ant, Welsford,' he says, ' and you're going to 
marry a good girl as will be a credit to you. 
What with her money and yours you'll be 
able to take a nice little public -house to- 
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gether, and live happily ever afterwards.' 
And then, as if overcome with a picture 
that could never be realized in his own case, 
poor old bloke, he wept.'' 

"Lawk a mercy!" exclaimed Jemima. 
" Then he's a good sort after all." 

This reflection so inclined this young per- 
son to tenderness and affection that I felt it 
would be treason to the best instincts of our 
nature to remain a witness to their exhibi- 
tion. Moreover, if I was to meet my friends 
at the club, there was now little time to lose. 
In the hall, however, I was attracted by 
strange sounds coming up the kitchen stairs, 
something like the chirruping of birds. 
There was also a man's voice, though speak- 
ing in muffled tones. Was it possible at so 
early an hour that thieves — But here I 
caught sight of a blue uniform. It was not 
thieves, but quite the contrary : it was cook's 
policeman. I could now leave the house 
with confidence, and, to judge by what I 
had heard from Jemima and Welsf ord, with 
the comforting reflection that the improvi- 
dence of the lower classes had been very 
much exaggerated. 



■> . 



CHAPTER II. 
TRAVELLINa UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 

There is nothing easier, one would say, 
than for a gentleman who has money in 
his pocket to go from Bayswater to Pall 
Mall any summer day on wheels, but then 
no one has tried it, except myself, who has 
been invisible. I might call a cab, of course, 
but that would only provoke anger from 
the driver, and perhaps get innocent per- 
sons, falsely suspected of a practical joke, 
into serious trouble. Walking, in my feeble 
state, was of course out of the question, and 
nothing remained for me but an omnibus. 
I have known people to wish themselves in- 
visible when making use of this humble 
mode of conveyance, but my case was pre- 
cisely the opposite ; I wanted the conductor 
to see me and stop. However, he stopped 
for a fat old lady, and stepping lightly up 
before her, I seated myself on the knife- 
board. Of course I couldn't go inside. It 

6 
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might have filled up, and the man have let 
in a thirteenth passenger to sit on me. 

There were two very young men on my 
left, who conversed in a low voice together, 
but of course I could hear everything they 
said. They looked grave and respectable 
beyond their years. One was evidently a 
curate of the Church of England, and the 
other I took to be connected with mission- 
ary enterprise. 

Amusement was clearly out of their hne, 
and indeed they were going to an oratorio 
at the Crystal Palace. It was very strange 
that, though they were Englishmen, I could 
scarcely understand one word they said. 
They used such funny terms : " brads," and 
"dibbs," and "mopuses," and "posh," and 
"stumpy." At first I thought they were 
musical expressions — ^the notes of the gam- 
ut, for all I knew. But at last it was borne 
in upon me that they were talking about 
money. "Can you smash a thick un for 
me?" inquired one, handing his friend a 
sovereign. "You're sure it ain't sheen?" 
returned the other, with a diaboUcal grin, 
and then produced from his coat -pocket 
(mixed with some things that certainly 
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ought not to have been there, including a 
false nose) the change for the coin. 

It is dreadful to write it, but I had been 
listening for the last quarter of an hour 
to thieves' slang. It was only now and 
then that it became intelhgible. Presently 
we passed a most respectable and very 
stout old lady carrying a fur bag, with, no 
doubt, her purse in it, as is the artless cus- 
tom of old ladies. The eyes of both my 
young friends were attracted to her at once ; 
for youth and beauty they cared nothing, 
but only for solid worth. 

"Do you think there's any flimsies in 
that old gal's bag. Jack? I fancy she'd 
run to a quid or two !" 

He must have had a very lively fancy to 
imagine her running to anything, or even 
away from it. 

The other consulted his watch, or, as was 
more probable, somebody else's watch, and 
shook his head. "It's ten to one there's 
nothing but wedge (silver) in her bag and 
a laced wipe, and we should miss the bloom- 
ing oratorio." 

It was only too clear that I was sitting 
cheek by jowl with a couple of pickpockets ! 
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I was greatly shocked, of course, by this 
discovery, but it is curious how one's indig- 
nation at crime is mitigated by the reflec- 
tion that the criminals cannot injure one's 
self. The absentee landlord is furious at 
his tenantry not paying their rents, but 
less moved than his agent by their habit 
of shooting from behind hedges at persons 
obnoxious to them. I knew these gentle- 
manly young men could not pick my pock- 
ets, nor even dream of such a thing, and I 
should have quietly sat by their side, not- 
withstanding what is said at the poUce 
courts about "a companion of thieves," all 
the way to Waterloo Place but for a most 
frightful incident. Another passenger was 
coming up the stairs, and would infallibly 
take my place! 

If I had been well and agile I might have 
dodged him, as Punch eludes his persecut- 
ors in the show, and he have been never 
the wiser, but I really didn't feel up to it. 
Moreover, the shock of his approach had de- 
moralized me (much more than the other), 
and I could only think of getting off that 
infernal omnibus as quietly as possible. I 
scrambled over the knife-board on to the 
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other side, laying my hand mechanically 
on the shoulder of the nearest thief as I did 
so. I never shall forget his look of shrink- 
ing horror. The wicked fleeth when no 
man pursueth. He doubtless thought he 
was " wanted " for something or other. 

Then I ran down the other steps with a 
threepenny - piece in my hand. Integrity 
(whatever my cousins may say) is one of 
my leading characteristics; and besides, I 
quite forgot how easily I could have got off 
— hterally , got off — without paying my fare ; 
but honesty was certainly not the best pol- 
icy in my case. " Here's your money, my 
man," I said, as I pressed it into his palm 
and left the 'bus. He dropped clean off his 
perch, like a parrot in a fit, but fell into 
the muddy road. I had no time to wait 
to see what happened, but it is probable 
that his story was not believed; and yet 
when that poor man said, "When that 
threepenny-piece was put into my hand by 
nobody, I'm blest if you mightn't have 
knocked me down with a feather," he was 
speaking the literal truth, for that was just 
my weight, and I had done it. 



CHAPTER m. 
THE CLUB. 

I COULD hardly push the heavy swing- 
door of the club open, and of course the 
commissionaire did not offer to do it for me. 
"What a wind there must be outside!" 
growled the hall porter, who, sitting in his 
glass case all day — a mere exhausted re- 
ceiver of letters and visiting-cards — knows 
nothing whatever concerning the world 
without, not even its weather. I sat down 
on the bench reserved for messengers, to re- 
cover myself a Uttle. A lady entered the 
hall, young but not very pretty, and with a 
tightness about her mouth, like a purse 
with the snap closed, that seemed to be- 
speak a resolute purpose. 

" Are there any letters for Mr. Jones to- 
day, porter?" she inquired, with labored 
sweetness. 

"Which Mr. Jones, ma'am? There's a 
dozen on 'em." 
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" Mr. Valentine Jones.'' 

Over the impassive face of that stately 
porter there crept a dry, wise smile, cynical 
and yet kindly; the smile of a man who 
knows the weaknesses of his fellow-creat- 
ures, but also shares them. 

" There are several business letters, ma'am, 
for Mr. Valentine Jones." 

That word "business" was, I felt, dictated 
by a generous nature, or at least by the rec- 
ollection of some generosity (of Jones's); 
but if he had even said " circulars " it would 
not have appeased that determined female. 

" Give them to me, please," she answered, 
quietly, at the same time opening a httle 
bag for their reception. " He has sent me 
for them." 

" Quite impossible," said the porter. 

" But I am Mr. Valentine Jones's wifey 
The stress she laid upon that last word can- 
not be reproduced in words. 

'^Ahsohitely impossible," returned the offi- 
cial; and the stress he laid upon the first 
word was quite as intense. 

She retired without a syllable, but looking 
volumes — and by no means of light Utera- 
ture. 
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The next incomer had a Milesian brogue, 
sweet and strong as rum punch, of which it 
also somehow reminded one; but yet he 
looked artful. 

"Is Mr. O'Milligan, of Milhgan Castle, 
County Blarney, and Mimber of Parliament, 
within r he inquired. 

" No, sir." 

" Then kindly favor me with his private 
address in town." 

"Hasn't got one, sir." 

The stranger scratched his head, whistled, 
winked, and softly withdrew. 

A smile broadened on that stately porter's 
face ; I wondered what he was laughing at. 
Some people (though rarely those who hve 
in glass houses) see jokes in everything, 
which is a very deplorable state of mind. 

I entered the ground-floor reading-room, 
just to see how things were going in one's 
absence, and how it was borne by one's ac- 
quaintances. It seemed to be borne admi- 
rably well ; I could not suspect them of in- 
difference, but attributed their apparent 
stoicism to resignation — ^their not saying a 
word about me to an unwillingness to lac- 
erate each other's bosoms by alluding to so 
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painful a subject. Midas was asleep on the 
sofa, as usual, and little Mole patiently wait- 
ing for his waking that .he might get one of 
the many newspapers with which the other 
had made his bed. Simpkins was standing 
with his back to the fireplace (from which 
in winter he keeps the glow from many a 
shivering fellow-creature), playing with his 
heavy gold watch-chain, and reading a 
morning paper. It was a paragraph about 
himself, I knew, and, as some would think, 
a highly complimentary one; yet it had 
been written by the man who knew most 
about him in all the world. 

The sporting men were whispering their 
dark secrets to one another in their cus- 
tomary corner. I bet myself, occasionally, 
and had won money of them ; they would 
surely speak of me with respectful tender- 
ness. I shimmered up to them in hopes to 
catch a word of sympathy. They were talk- 
ing, not about "men and books," but about 
horses and books. One of them asked, " How 
about the Cork? I hear he's gone back in 
the betting." " Yes," said another ; " IVe bet 
two to one against his recovery. If he's 
'scratched' it will not be the first time I 
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have lost money by him ;" and then they all 
laughed ; not one word about me. So vanish 
friendships made on the race-course. How- 
ever, these were not my own familiar friends, 
such as I was about to meet at luncheon. 

I shinmiered into the great dining-room ; 
at our favorite table Rawlings was already 
seated — first, as usual ; if there is any deli- 
cacy on the bill, and only a httle of it, he 
likes to make sure of it. He has not much 
appetite, poor fellow — " coats of the stomach 
not what they should be," he tells us con- 
fidentially ; but, as Seymour says (who is a 
joker, and rather unfeeling), he makes up 
for it by his drinkitite. He has his bottle 
of champagne before him. Immediately 
opposite is my chair, turned back to show 
the place is reserved. This touches me; 
these are friends indeed; they don't know 
when I may be coming back (if ever), but 
they are always prepared, it seems, for my 
reception. Emotion so overpowered me 
that, forgetting my peculiar position, I 
turned back the chair and sat down on it. 
Rawlings's cheerful face at once became 
Uvid. He stared at me so earnestly that I 
almost thought he could see something — ^an 
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idea which, as it happened, also occurred to 
him. He murmured something to himself 
— some orison learned in infancy, and in 
disuse for fifty years. Then, "Waiter," he 
exclaimed, " take away this champagne." 
. " Is it corked, sir ?" 

" Hush ! don't say that," he cried, in tones 
of inexphcable alarm ; " never mention that 
word to me again." 

I had never seen Rawlings so bad as this 
— ^in the middle of the day — ^and I was anx- 
ious to see what our friends would think of 
it. Dashwood and Seymour came in to- 
gether, and took their seats, the one with a 
severe complacency, as usual, as though the 
whole world belonged to him, and its in- 
habitants were his slaves, the other with 
a careless indifference (also as usual), as 
though he didn't care one halfpenny whom 
it belonged to. 

" Hullo, old man ! off your feed ?" exclaim- 
ed Dashwood, pointing to the knife and fork, 
which my vis-a-vis had flung down upon his 
cutlet. 

" And what is much worse, off his drink !" 
observed Seymour. "Where's your cham- 
pagne, old fellow ?" 
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** Something has just happened," said 
Rawlings, in awe-struck tones. " The most 
curious and dreadful thing. Heaven knows 
what it means. I wish you would give me 
your attention, Dashwood," he murmured, 
imploringly. 

"All right; but a man must have his 
lunch, you know. (Yes, a slice of ham from 
the thick end.) Well, what was it ? — (and 
some fat, mind I have some/a<). Well T 

" Not five minutes ago, as I was sitting 
here alone, opposite to Banquo's chair, as 
Seymour calls it, which was then turned 
hack — ^upon my life and honor I am telling 
you the exact truth — " 

"Stop a minute," interrupted Dashwood; 
" this is from the knuckle, waiter ; I said 
the thick end — a thousand pardons; you 
were going to tell us the exact truth about 
something." 

" It will have all the charm of novelty," 
said Seymour. 

"Don't laugh at me," exclaimed Eawlings, 
earnestly ; " if it had happened to either of 
you^ you wouldn't have laughed. I believe 
Dashwood would have gone off in a fit." 

" Don't talk hke that even in jest^ Raw- 
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lings," said Dashwood, who is of full habit 
and very nervous; "don't tell it me if it's 
dangerous, I beg." 

" It will not be so dangerous as the fat of 
that ham, I'll bet a shilling," said Seymour, 
pointing to the plate arrived for the second 
time. 

" Quite true," rephed Dashwood ; " many 
thanks to you for calling my attention to it. 
When I said ^ fat,' waiter, I did not mean a 
pound of fat." 

"Upon my life," cried Rawlings, with 
tears in his eyes, "this is most shocking. I 
wish to relate the most painful, the most 
terrible experience that ever occurred to 
any human being — an intimation, it may 
be, from the other world — and you keep 
talking of ham." 

"One must lunch," pleaded Dashwood, 
mournfully ; " this world, which has at least 
the advantage of priority, demands it. I 
should like some fried potatoes ; but that, of 
course, is out of the question till you have 
done your story. Pray go on." 

"I tell you that Banquo's chair yonder 
was turned back when I sat down here, and 
all of a i^udden — in broad dayUght, and with 
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nobody touching it — ^it assumed its present 
position." 

" You must have been kicking your legs 
about," said Dashwood, unsympathetically. 

" Or, more hkely, ^ Ufting your elbow,' " 
put in Seymour; "you do take too much 
wine, my dear Eawlings, you know you do." 

"I had only had one glass of champagne." 

" That was just it ; you felt the want of 
it, my good fellow. Take a hair of the dog 
that bit you," said Dashwood, with the air 
of an expert giving professional advice. 
" Toss off a glass of brandy." 

" He's had enough of spirits," murmured 
Seymour. 

" Why, you don't mean to tell me," contin- 
ued Dashwodd, imperiously, " that poor old 
Browne pulled back his own chair ?" 

" I don't know, I'm sure, but I can't help 
thinking that something has happened to 
Browne." 

"But we aU know that something has 
happened to him," urged Dashwood. 

"Which we all knew, moreover, was very 
likely to happen to him," remarked Seymour. 
(What did he mean ?) 

"Yes," said RawUngs, solemnly ; "but go- 
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ing off your nut is one thing, and goings off 
the hooks is another." 

" Still, when the mind is gone, what mat- 
ters the body?" sighed Dash wood. "Just 
give me those fried potatoes, waiter, and 
order me some toast for the caviare; de- 
pend upon it, it will be a happy release. His 
temper was getting unbearable." 

"Don't say that, please don't," said Raw- 
lings, earnestly. " Or at least not now. For 
all we know, he may be sitting in that 
chair." 

" Exceedingly improbable," remarked Sey- 
mour. He was a successful barrister, and 
very sceptical. " There is no evidence of it 
to go to a jury." 

" If Seymour had you in the box about it, 
my dear Rawlings, he would turn you in- 
side out in five minutes," said Dashwood, 
confidently. 

" If it was not so superfluous," remarked 
the advocate, dryly. 

Rawlings, deprived of his Uquor, and star- 
ing suspiciously at the empty chair, had 
certainly rather an eviscerated appearance. 
" Still, he may be here," he murmured. 

" And a very good thing if he was," said 
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Dashwood, philosophically, " and could hear 
the truth about himself. He always shrank 
from that.'' 

" Well, I confass I liked him,'' said Sey- 
mour, with the air of a man who expects to 
meet with opposition, and without being al- 
together prepared to resist it. 

" Why?" inquired Dashwood. 

" Well, perhaps one doesn't know exactly 
why,'^ admitted the other. " One had to 
dive for it, of course, but I do really think 
he was a good - natured fellow, under the 
mud." 

" He was pleasant enough when he was 
pleased, if you mean «Aa/," said Dashwood. 
"There was a certain agreeable insolence 
about him, I don't deny ; but a more con- 
ceited fellow under the pretence of simphc- 
ity, or a more cunning one under the veil of 
frankness — " 

" He was a Uttle mad," put in Eawhngs, 
apologetically ; " every one knows that now." 

"Yes, but there was a deal of method in 
his madness. He managed somehow, not- 
withstanding that engaging eccentricity, to 
get his own way through life, and never 
lose sight of the main chance." 
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'^That was a sad trait in him, indeed," 
said Seymour, with a twinkle in his left 
eye, "and quite peculiar to himself." 

"''Don't say ^through life,' Dashwood," 
cried Rawlings, imploringly, "until we are 
quite sure ; it isn't decent." 

" Very well, if you object to the phrase, 
let us say ' for the last twenty years,' or 
^as long as we've known him.'" 

If the Lancet supposes that it is impossible 
for a disembodied spirit to get into a per- 
spiration, the Lancet is wrong; I hadn't a 
dry thread on me. I had read, of course, 
that listeners never hear any good of them- 
selves, but I had never imagined that a 
respectable proverb could be pushed to such 
an extremity as this, and yet there was 
more, and worse, to come. 

" How did old Browne, by-the-bye, get his 
money, to begin with .^" inquired Dashwood. 
"There was something queer about it, was 
there not?" 

" I should think there was^'''^ said Seymour, 
in his soft, subacid way. "It was one of 
the first cases in which I was ever con- 
cerned. He made a capital witness, capital 

— stuck at nothing, that I will say for him." 

7 
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"What do you mean — perjury?" said 
Dashwood, much excited, and squeezing 
more lemon over his caviare than he had 
intended. Seymour nodded with great sig- 
nificance. 

" I must say nothing about that," he said, 
with professional gravity; "the fact is, I 
was his counsel ; so my mouth is sealed." 

" Oh, do tell us !" 

"Not now," cried Rawlings; "I insist 
upon its not being told now; not till we 
have seen the paper to-morrow morning. 
I cannot help thinking that something 
dreadful has happened to the Cork." 

The Cork ! Then / was the Cork ! Those 
sporting wretches in the next room had 
been talking of me after all, though only 
to make an inhuman bet about my chances 
of recovery. I rose from my chair in dis- 
gust, and only just in time. 

" You have kept my place, I hope," said a 
voice I knew, though I didn't know the 
man it belonged to. He was an old mem- 
ber of the club, but not of our set, who had 
been lately made the editor of a great week- 
ly paper. 

"We always keep your place, Mr. Mag- 
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nus," said Dashwood, with courteous defer- 
ence. 

It was for 7im, then, that chair had been 
turned back and not for me! I'd a great 
mind to pull it from under him as he sat 
down, and break his neck. 

" I'm afraid, Mr. Magnus, you will now 
have that chair in perpetuity," said Raw- 
hngs, mournfully. 

"Afraid? Well, reaUy, that is one of the 
things one would rather not have said," 
said Dashwood, with indignation. "Old 
Browne was all very well in his way — ^but 
Mr, Magnus!" 

"Is your friend worse?" said the great 
man, placidly, as he peppered his lobster. 

"I fear so." 

"Poor fellow! Well, Til send round to 
his house the last thing to-night, and if 
anything has happened — for your sakes, 
gentlemen — he shall have a paragraph." 

" An immortality, indeed," observed Dash- 
wood, courteously. 

" And one for which he has been always 
yearning," added Seymour, sweetly. "I 
wonder whether he will be permitted to 
hear it. But of course that depends.^'* 
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I suppose nobody ever left a club — who 
had not been expelled from it by a general 
meeting — in a more depressed condition 
than I did. 

As to walking home, that was not to be 
thought of; and I had had quite enough 
of omnibuses. Fortunately, at the door 
stood an open and roomy carriage, which I 
knew was about to convey a wicked and 
invaUd old financier of my acquaintance 
to his house in my quarter of the town. 
I cUmbed in over the door, and modestly \; 

took a back seat. Presently he appeared, 
a mass of capes and cloaks, and was as- 
sisted into the vehicle by his footman 
(whom he swore at). It had Cee springs 
(but that of course did not help him to 
discern me)^ and was very comfortable. 
He lay back thinking of many things not 
to his credit (though it was almost un- 
limited) ; Black Care, he knew, was sitting 
behind him (in the fold of the head) but 
he little guessed who was sitting in front 
of him. However, he brought me within 
a hundred yards of my door, so I will say 
nothing against him. The service he was 
rendering me was not a great one, but, even 
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when the beer is small, "one should not 
look a gift cask in the bung-hole." 

I let myself in with my latch-key, and 
shimmered up to my room, as noiseless on 
the stairs as when a boy I used to shde 
down the balusters after jam at night, and 
with the same (faint) consciousness of mis- 
doing. I felt that eavesdropping was not 
quite an honorable practice (nor nearly so 
amusing as I had expected it to be) ; but 
when one has once taken to it — Uke money 
that ought to have been left to somebody 
else — it is somehow very difficult to give it 
up. There is an attraction about it which 
it is impossible to explain ; but once experi- 
enced, one is always wanting — hke a seat in 
Parliament, with all its inconveniences and 
degradations — ^to try it again. 

Though what I had heard about myself 
from my club friends could hardly be con- 
sidered satisfactory — and indeed their ob- 
servations had been much more famiUar 
than welcome — I yearned to learn what was 
my AngeUna's private opinion of me. My 
very want of success at the club even in- 
creased this longing. Friendship had failed 
me, but love, love, love, that makes the 
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world go round (and doubtless on that ac- 
count makes one so dizzy to think of), 
would surely make amends for it. My good 
nurse, all alone with her sherry — for, as we 
know, she had no other companion, the 
servants being all engaged — had waited 
(with fits and starts) for my bell, and con- 
gratulated me on my long and refreshing 
rest, whereas I had hardly strength enough 
to swallow my lump of sugar. As I dropped 
at once into a wholesome slumber (pro- 
duced by so much healthy exercise in the 
open air), she wrote down " lethargy " on her 
Uttle slate — the last effort of the faithful 
creature in the cause of duty — and fell into 
an alcohoUc sleep herself in the arm-chair. 



CHAPTER IV. 
ANGELINA. 

Mr. Nathaniel Spiffkins lived in a small 
and unambitious street in Bloomsbury. And 
why not ? That is the unanswerable ques- 
tion — ^not unmingled with ferocity — I have 
always put to meddling friends who have 
been hostile to my matrimonial project. If 
I had said, "And why?" they would have 
given me fifty reasons, each more unpleas- 
ant than the other. At one time he had 
been prosperous, and lived in the neighbor- 
ing square. Angelina had been brought up 
in marble halls, or halls that had at least 
been painted in imitation of marble. She 
had been bom in the purple — though, in- 
deed, all babes are much of that color — and 
with a silver spoon in her mouth, which 
had not, however, in any way interfered 
with its exquisite shape. Those lovely eyes 
had in early girlhood blinked beneath five 
large gas chandeliers (counting the two in 
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the back drawing-room), and had (generally) 
seen better days. But you would never 
have guessed it from her behavior. She 
was wont to say, in her artless way — ^and 
drawing her very metaphors from the sim- 
plest and most innocent source — ^that it was 
no use crying over spilled milk. Some girls 
would have abused their father up hill and 
down dale for having lost his money in 
speculation; but her intelligence suggested 
to her that he did not lose it by design^ and 
no doubt it was a consolation to her to feel 
that where he had lost thousands, others, 
who had a high opinion of his sagacity and 
advice, had lost tens of thousands, and had 
not saved so much out of the fire even as he 
had. She had common -sense far beyond 
her years, except on one point: she still 
stuck to Jack Atkins, the War Office clerk. 
(I always remembered his name, because it 
was that of the mutineer in " Robinson Cru- 
soe," whom he also resembled in character ; 
a very disagreeable, insolent, courageous 
fellow.) He had loved her when she was 
rich, and he pretended to do so — or even, 
perhaps, really did it, for he was anything 
but sensible — ^now she was poor. She called 
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it fidelity, and her father (very properly) 
fiddle-de-dee. 

The good old man had done his best for 
her — not, it was whispered, without very 
serious risk to himself (but that was all over, 
thank goodness ; there was nothing, as Sey- 
mour would have said, to go to a jury, or, 
at all events, it hadn't gone there) ; and now 
it was surely her turn to do her best for him. 
It would be egotistic and conceited in me to 
indicate the man who, in her father's opin- 
ion (and mine) had become her best ; more- 
over, it was not as " best man " — but I am 
"wandering" — ^the very thing of which the 
doctor and the nurse complain of me, 
though, I protest, without the slightest 
cause. 

In the days of her prosperity Angelina 
had favored Jack, notwithstanding the dis- 
proportion between their fortunes, and even 
made it the ground of her favor ; how de- 
lightful, she averred, it would be to dower 
him with her wealth, though it would be a 
poor return, indeed, for his unselfish devo- 
tion. "How satisfactory it is," she would 
say, " to reflect that I have got enough for 
two, or even more " (for she was not one to 
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shut her eyes to the future), " and that his 
having nothing but his salary (and his debts) 
is of no sort of consequence !" And now she 
had gone right round, and contended that, 
in making her poor, fate had only been fit- 
ting them for each other. 

" And how about ine ?" would here put in 
Spiffkins, not unnaturally ; when she would 
burst into tears, which he justly thought a 
good symptom. The kind old fellow was 
doing what he could for me (and himself) I 
knew ; but I was anxious to know what he 
was doing. 

The next afternoon matters were all ar- 
ranged at home as before, and I left it, hght- 
er than ever, buoyed up by tender expecta- 
tion, and on the wings of love. Now, the 
best way of getting to Midge Street, Blooms- 
bury (under my rather pecuUar circum- 
stances), was by the Metropolitan Railway, 
and though a man who has been given up 
by the doctors naturally shrinks from " the 
Underground," I took it. In the morning 
and the evening there are five-and-twenty 
passengers or so in every carriage of the 
Metropolitan, but in the afternoon there is 
plenty of room. In my carriage there was 
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nobody ; from the point of view of a traffic 
manager, not even me. I had given honesty 
a fair trial, and was not going to try it again. 
How absurd it sounded to hear the gate col- 
lector ask one to show one's ticket, when I 
could not even show myself ! 

It had been said of me, by one who envied 
me my Angelina, that I went to Midge Street 
so often that it was a pity there was not a 
hole cut for me in the door, that I might go 
in and out like a cat. A brutal jest enough ; 
but, as it happened, I now wished that some 
such accommodation had been provided for 
me. As matters stood, there was nothing 
for it but to ring the bell, and'shp in the best 
way I could. As I had hoped, the slavey 
came out on the door-step, looked to left and 
right, with a " Drat them boys" (thinking it 
was a runaway ring), and gave me the de- 
sired opportunity. 

The drawing-room door was on the jar, 
and so far typified what was going on with- 
in ; a domestic fracas was taking place there 
between old Spiffkins and his daughter, and 
from the fact of my Angelina being in 
tears, I guessed at once (and rightly) that I 
was the subject of their disagreement. The 
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lovely girl wiis standing in a defiant atti- 
tude, with her beautiful arms a-kimbo ; a 
flush on her cheek, and a flash in her eye. 
The old gentleman was huddled up in his 
arm-chair, with his hands before his face, 
but keeping a sharp lookout between his 
fingers. I am afraid (to use a phrase she 
would herself have scorned to employ) she 
had been " letting him have it.'' 

"I don't care whether he is better or 
worse," she was saying, with a touch of 
temper that became her admirably. 

" Quite right, dear," he answered, blandly ; 
"you will have to take him for better or 
worse; what a comfort it is to think that 
it will not be for richer or poorer. You 
wouldn't like to see our Httle establishment, 
scaly as it is, bust up, I suppose ?" 

SpiflEkins was certainly vulgar in his mode 
of expressing himself; but, on the other 
hand, he was not one of those " sophisticated 
rhetoricians " who leave you in doubt of their 
meaning. The cruel shaft went home to 
that gentle heart; her arms dropped down 
to her side and she plumped down — and 
how charmingly plump she was ! — ^upon the 
sofa. 
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" Would you have me marry a madman?" 
she pleaded, indignantly. 

Spiffkins kept his temper admirably ; the 
infamous hbel on his friend (and creditor) 
did not seem to move him in the teast. 

" My dear child, I don't want you to mar- 
ry him now ; it may be a week or two before^ 
he gets all right again — " 

^^ Again P'^ she interrupted, scornfully. "He 
never was right, and he never will be 
right." 

"You mean in his mind?" he inquired, 
gently. 

" Of course I mean in his mind." 

It was curious to remark the difference of 
tone and manner in these two persons, other- 
wise so near akin. The one all peacef ulness, 
wisdom, and common-sense ; full of " rever- 
ence and the silver hair" — ^though not so 
well provided with the latter as he had been ; 
the other hardly knowing what she said, and 
not much caring; young (who can blame 
her for that ? not me)^ impetuous, and car- 
ried away by the merest froth of feeling, 
and yet looking so exceedingly pretty. (In 
that, and that only, she had a decided ad- 
vantage over Spiffkins.) 
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" The question is, my dear,'' he continued, 
cahnly, "what is madness? 'Great wits to 
madness are alUed,' we read, and certainly 
Browne is full of fun." 

" I hate his fun," cried Angelina. 

" Quite right. What we want is his ear- 
nest " (the way that Spififkins had of agree- 
ing with her whenever he could was cer- 
tainly most sagacious and judicious). " That 
he is eccentric, there is no doubt; but no- 
body can deny his abihty to make a settle- 
ment." 

"A settlement! What's a settlement?" 
she answered, bitterly. 

" Well, that crack in the wall yonder is a 
settlement, and I am sorry to say there are 
a good many of them," he added, with a 
deep-drawn sigh; "but the one I refer to 
is a provision for life." 

" It would be but a short Ufe," she mur- 
mured, despairingly. 

" No doubt ; that is what the doctors tell 
me ; then, when you've got rid of him, you 
could marry Jack." 

This was a most abominable idea, but I 
forgave it Spififkins on the spot for the sake 
of the excellent motive that I knew was 
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actuating him; nor could I withhold my 
admiration for the sagacity that had so 
promptly caused him to affect to misunder- 
stand her meaning. It was plain she was 
to be shaken (to quote from my medi- 
cine labels), and might possibly be taken, 
though she wasn't taken (at least with me) 
at present. 

" After all," he continued, as if ashamed 
of his last argument, " what matters a httle 
queerness in a man's character so long as it 
isn't his moral character T put in Spiffkins, 
in the tone of one who makes an insur- 
mountable proviso. " Why, I knew a man 
in the House of Commons, who hved for 
years in a lunatic asylum, but who weis al- 
ways let out — under the influence of bella- 
donna — ^to vote on great occasions. That 
was rather an extreme case, I admit — 
though he saved his country more than 
once — ^but what grounds have you for think- 
ing our good friend Browne anything more 
than a little queer? He is well-informed, 
fond of hterature, and quotes from the poets 
like — like winking." 

Again I deplored the want of facility of 
expression in Spiffkins ; if he had rounded 
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that last sentence a little better, it would 
certainly have been more effective. 

"Yes, he quotes enough, but it's never 
right," urged Angelina. " To give you an 
idea of what he is capable of in that way, 
we were talking together one day of that 
beautiful poem beginning, *The wind-flow- 
er and the violet have perished long ago,' 
by Bryant — is it not Bryant who writes so 
sweetly on spring-time ?" 

" To be sure," murmured Spififkins, " Bry- 
ant and May " (but, fortunately, she didn't 
hear him). 

"Well, how do you think he quoted 
that ? He said, ^ The aster and the asterisk 
have perished long ago.' If it had been 
aU nonsense, I should have thought he 
was joking; but the aster is a flower, you 
know." 

"To be sure," answered Spiff kins; "the 
Jacob Astor ; it's an American plant." 

" I did not know there was that particular 
variety of it," said AngeUna, indifferently ; 
"but Mr. Browne's referring to it showed 
a method in his madness which seemed 
somehow worse than if there had been 
none." 
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" I can't follow you there," said Mr. Spiff- 
kins. Nor more could I to save my life. 
Her logic seemed to me like that of the gal- 
lery god who, when the actor spoke the line, 
" My wound is great, because it is so small," 
exclaimed, "Then 'twould be greater were 
it none at all." The whole thing was too 
subtle for me ; I got mixed. 

"What I mean," said Angehna, "is that 
Mr. B. seems to have just enough sagacity 
to keep him out of a lunatic asylum, and 
that's all." 

All ! and enough too, I thought. To call 
me Mr. B. too ! Old Spiffkins was hurt, as 
well he might be. 

" Don't say that," he said, pathetically, 
"even to me. It has just been decided 
that what a man tells even his wife is 
' pubhcation ;' it may cause an action for 
hbel. You are not ' privileged ' to say such 
things." 

" I am only speaking the truth," said An- 
gelina, tapping her pretty foot upon the 
floor. "You know perfectly well he is as 
mad as a March hare, papa." 

"If it's only in March," he began, apolo- 
getically, but she wouldn't Usten to him. 

8 
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"How can you have the face to deny it? 
Do you not know for a fact that he knocked 
at his own door the other day and asked 
if Mr. Browne was at home?" 

I remembered the unfortunate mistake, 
though I didn't know it had got abroad. 
The truth is, I was a httle absent at the 
time, which naturally caused me to inquire 
whether I was at home or not. 

"My dear child," said the ready Spiff- 
kins, " only consider what a common name 
Browne is. He probably forgot himself for 
a moment (you do it yourself, I regret to 
say, occasionally), and was thinking of an- 
other Browne." 

She shook her head. The explanation, 
unanswerable as it was, evidently did not 
satisfy her ; woman - like, she declined to 
admit defeat, and flew off to another ar- 
gument. 

"Then he is so intensely selfish." 

^^That isn't madness, at all events," an- 
swered old Spiffkins, cheerfully ; " quite the 
contrary." 

"Never shall I forget his conduct when 
we were out yachting last summer — how, 
when we were all enjoying ourselves, and 
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the vessel began to 4op ' a little, he insisted 
on being put ashore immediately." 

"Very natural, my dear." 

"Yes, but what I objected to was his 
insisting on taking me with him! Then 
when we were crossing the gentleman's 
garden, and he came out swearing and with 
a stick, how meanly Mr. B. behaved ! He 
cried, ^ Don't strike her. She was in her 
father's yacht, and felt searsick ; I knew it 
was a trespass, but I felt that in the case 
of illness and a lady you wouldn't mind.' 
The poor gentleman almost fell on his 
knees with shame, and offered us sherry 
and biscuits." 

"But what a ready wit!" exclaimed old 
Spiffkins, admiringly. 

" I hate such wit," said Angelina. 

"Still he i% witty, you must allow; re- 
member how he answered Professor Slow- 
coach, who wanted to know when a ^Te 
Deum ' was first solemnized after a victory. 
* Probably,' said Browne, ' after the siege of 
Tyre.' " 

" Nobody saw the joke but myself till the 
next day," said Angehna, depreciatingly. 

^^Tbat was their fault, and shows that 
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you and he were made for each other, my 
dear." 

" Stuff and nonsense ! I don't believe that 
Mr. Browne even knew that he was mak- 
ing a joke." 

"That's genius,'' cried Spiffkins, confi- 
dently. He was cert;ainly a sharp old 
man, and if he had been a lawyer, would 
have cut a figure at the Old Bailey 
(which, indeed, even as it was, he very 
nearly did). 

" Then, like that dreadful old professor 
in * Middlemarch,' Mr. Browne makes such 
noises over his soup." 

This was downright rude, and, of course, 
untrue; but the manner which Angelina 
had of saying anything was attractive. She 
gave a Uttle imitation of the (supposed) 
noise, which sounded to me like the note of 
a bird. 

"My dear child, if I was as rich as 
Browne," said her father, reprovingly, "/ 
should make noises." 

"Well, then, I'm glad you ain't," cried 
Angelina, tartly — or rather jam-tartly, for, 
bless her! she could not help being sweet. 
That she should have expressed herself 
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pleased with such a circumstance was a 
clear proof that the poor dear did not know 
what she was saying. 

" However, it's no good talking any more 
about the matter, papa, for Dr. Jones him- 
self assured me that even if Mr. Browne 
should get over his present illness, he will 
never be himself again." 

^'Very good; what can be better news, 
my dear ?" said Spiffkins, pleasantly. " You 
say you don't like him as he is, and if he 
isn't going to be himself any more — By 
Jingo ! there's that fellow Atkins." 

There was a ring at the front door. There 
seemed something ominous in Atkins com- 
ing with that, though he couldn't have well 
got in without it. To witness his meeting 
with my Angelina was not to be endured. 
There was, however, still a moment or two 
of happiness for me (such as it was), for 
the slavey, thinking it might be another 
"runaway," was not in a hurry to answer 
the door. Who can resist an opportunity 
that may never occur again? "With that 
beautiful and accomplished young creature 
before my eyes I forgot that I was myself 
invisible. 
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Angelina gave a piercing scream. "Pa- 
pa/^ she cried, " somebody's kissed me !" 

" What, already !'' he said, contemptuous- 
ly ; and alas ! I knew only too well what he 
meant. 

"I tell you it is sof she exclaimed; "a 
horrid sci^hby kiss.'' 

The poor dear only spoke the truth; I 
had not shaved for six weeks. They would 
not even trust me with a pair of scissors. 

"Scrubby!" echoed Spiflfkins; "a girl of 
your age ought not to know the differ- 
ence." 

It was very true, but very dreadful. Car- 
ried away by my feelings, I fled the room 
like a feather. I met my hated rival — I 
need not say he had no mustache — on the 
stairs ; I was obliged to give him the wall, 
and gladly indeed would I have heaved a 
brick at him. He looked disgustingly 
young, and handsome, and happy. Thank 
Heaven he was in debt ; that was something^ 
but it was all (except old Spiffkins) I had 
to trust to. However, he would have to 
wait for the banns to be put up, at all 
events, for his ready money, I knew, didn't 
" run to " a license. 
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My blood boiled in my veins, so that peo- 
ple turned round in the street to Usten to 
it, then thought it a singing in their own 
ears, and made a mem. to take a pill. 
But what did / care about their trifling 
with their constitutions ? When I got home 
and took my sugar, I could have almost 
wished it was sugar of lead. " Henceforth," 
cried I, with a person of greater eminence, 
but who could not have felt more wickedly 
disposed, " Evil, be thou jjij good." 

I would haunt Angelina at the very altar 
and beyond it; no considerations of pro- 
priety should restrain me. I had had 
enough of propriety, and of everything 
else. No, not of everything ; there was not 
enough of that preparation of fern-seed left 
for the revenge of a lifetime. I must make 
some more. Great heaven, the jar was 
empty ! " Nurse," I cried, frantic with this 
discovery, " nurse, where is my fern-seed ?" 

She answered from the dressing-room, 
where she was rinsing out (she called it 
" wrenching out ") something or other, 

"Your what, sir? Do you mean your lin- 
seed meal ? Why, I've just been washing 
on it away ; it was getting hard and bad." 
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It was not SO hard and bad as / felt. My 
magic power was gone, and I had no means 
of recovering it. The jar had held only a 
specimen ; sufficient, indeed, for my simple 
needs at present ; but how was I to procure 
the receipt for future use? How httle, when 
one can be invisible at pleasure, do we poor 
mortals think of the future ! 

" Nurse," cried I, " you're drunk." 

I knew she was not, but it was a reUef to 
my feelings. 

Here something seemed to give me a vio- 
lent box on the ear — ^most likely a snapping 
of some rather largish vessel in the brain — 
and I became insensible. When I came to 
myself again, it was to-morrow. 

Deprived of my magic mixture, of course 
I could not take it '^as before." The scheme 
of life I had mapped out for myself was 
nipped in the bud, like a flower in spring. 
The aster had, so to speak, become an aster- 
isk. But the worst was yet to come. Al- 
most every human being in this cold world 
has some sympathizer with his misfortunes. 
If one holds four by honors and fails to se- 
cure the odd trick, the ready tear starts at 
least from one's partner's eye; if one loses 
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one's case before the judge, even one's solici- 
tor (especially if one can't pay his costs) is 
moved, though he doesn't move for a new 
trial ; if one drops a sovereign in the street, 
the passing stranger is sorry — if he doesn't 
find it. 

But I — I who had been so marvellously 
endowed, and suddenly found myself de- 
prived of Fortune's rarest gift — ^was sympa- 
thized with by nobody. The incredulous 
world actually refuses to believe that I ever had 
it. My own positive assertion, a gentleman's 
word, goes for nothing. 

" I have no doubt, my dear sir, you thought 
you had it," is the very best I can get out of 
even my own doctor. He admits, indeed, 
when I tell him of the consultation I over- 
heard between Sir Lucas and Mr. Scratch- 
wig, that no doubt they behaved very much 
as I described them to have done. That^ he 
says, is only human nature. 

"It is your extraordinary powers of in- 
tuition, my dear sir," he contends, "that 
have caused you to know what these men 
said, and your no less wonderful gift of 
imagination that leads you to think you 
heard it." 
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I don't want compliments, however, but 
corroboration. I am collecting what facts I 
can to support my experience — for I am get- 
ting quite well and strong in the country 
air, at Hanwell in Middlesex — and no un- 
prejudiced person will deny that they have 
considerable weight. Angelina is married 
to Jack, which it cannot be denied I fore- 
saw ; Welsf ord has married Jemima, and 
taken a public -house, just as I heard him 
say he would do. The policeman, it is true, 
has not married the cook, but that was not 
her fault ; he was married already. When 
I asked Dash wood what they had been say- 
ing of me at the luncheon-table on the day 
when I paid them that memorable visit, he 
changed color, and said it was impossible to 
recollect. They were always talking of me 
off and on. I hope I called on the "off" 
day. It was quite true that Rawhngs had 
had champagne on the date in question, and 
thought he saw something which nobody 
else could see. The editor had also sat in 
my chair. I think that pretty well, even if, 
as Seymour says (as usual), it is not enough 
for a jury. Upon the whole, I think, if the 
case is tried, I should prefer a jury of ma- 
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trons, for my nurse admits (though more 
particularly in connection with that absurd 
notion of hers about my '^ cunning") that 
there were occasions " when she could see 
through me." If she could do that my case 
is proved. • 
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THE END. 
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